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BALLOONING. 


Ir would appear that, in almost every age, 
from time immemorial, there has been astrong 
feeling in certain ambitious mortals to ascend 
among the clouds, They have felt ‘with 
Hecate,— 

“Oh what a dainty pleasure ’tis 

To sail in the air!” 
So many, besides those who have actually 
indulged in it, have felt desirous of tasting 
the “dainty pleasure” of a perilous flight, 
that we are compelled to believe that the 
attraction is not only much greater than the 
inducement held out would lead one to expect, 
but that it is far more extensive than generally 
supposed, Eccentric ambition, daring, vanity, 
and the love of excitement and novelty, have 
been quite as strong impulses as the love of 
science, and of making new discoveries in 
man’s mastery over physical nature. Never- 
theless, the: latter feeling has, no doubt, been 
the main-stay, if not the forerunner and 
father of these attempts, and has held it in 
public respect, notwithstanding the many follies 
that have been committed. 

To master the physical elements, has always 
been the great aim of man. He commenced 
with earth, his own natural, obvious, and 
immediate element, and he has succeeded to 
a prodigious extent, being able to do (so far 
as he knows) almost whatever he wills with 
the surface ; and, though reminded every now 
and then by some terrible disaster that he 
is getting “out of bounds,” has effected great 
conquests amidst the dark depths beneath the 
surface. Water and fire came next in requi- 
sition ; and by the process of ages, man may 
fairly congratulate himself on the extraor- 
dinary extent, both in kind and degree, to 
which he has subjected them to his designs— 
designs which have become complicated and 
stupendous in the means by which they are 
carried out, and having commensurate results 
both of abstract knowledge and practical 
utility. But the element of air has hitherto 
been too subtle for all his projects, and defied 
his attempts at conquest. That element 
which permeates all earthly bodies, and without 
breathing which the animal machine cannot 
continue its vital functions,—into that grand 
natural reservoir of breath, there is every 
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physical indication that it is not intended man 
should ascend as its lord. Travelling and 
voyaging man must be content with earth 
and ocean ;—the sublime highways of air, are, 
to all appearance, denied to his wanderings. 
Wild and daring as was the act, it is no less 
true that men’s first attempts at a flight 
through the air were literally with wings. 
They conjectured that by elongating their 
arms with a broad mechanical covering, they 
could convert them into wings ; and forgetting 
that birds possess air-cells, which they can in- 
flate, that their bones are full of air instead of 
marrow, and, also, that they possess enormous 
strength of sinews expressly for this purpose, 
these desperate half-theorists have launched 
themselves from towers and other high places, 
and floundered down to the demolition of their 
necks, or limbs, according to the obvious laws 
and penalties of nature. We do not allude 
to the Icarus of old, or any fabulous or remote 
aspirants, but to modern times. Wonder- 
ful as it may seem, there are some instances 
in which they escaped with only a few broken 
bones. Milton tells a story of this kind in 
his “History of Britain;” the flying man 
being a monk of Malmsbury, “in his youth.” 
He lived to be impudent and jocose on the 
subject, and attributed his failure entirely 
to his having forgotten to wear a broad tail 
of feathers. In 1742 the Marquis de Bacque- 
ville announced that he would fly with wings 
from the top of his own house on the Qua des 
Theatins to the gardens of the Tuileries. He 
actually accomplished half the distance, when, 
being exhausted with his efforts, the wings no 
longer beat the air, and he came down into 
the Seine, and would have escaped unhurt, 
but that he fell against one of the floating 
machines of the Parisian laundresses, and 
thereby fractured his leg. But the most 
successful of all these instances of the extra- 
ordinary, however misapplied, force of human 
energies and daring, was that of a certain 
citizen of Bologna, in the thirteenth century, 
who actually managed, with some kind of 
wing contrivance, to fly from the mountain of 
Bologna to the river Reno, without injury. 
“ Wonderful! admirable!” cried all the 
citizens of Bologna. “Stop a little!” said 
the officers of the Holy Inquisition ; “this 
must be looked into.” They sat in sacred 
conclave. If the man had been killed, said 
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they, or even mutilated shockingly, our reli- 
gious scruples would have been satisfied ; but, 
as he has escaped unhurt, it is clear that he 
must be in league with the devil. The poor 
“ successful” man was therefore condemned 
to be burnt alive; and the sentence of the 
Holy Catholic Church was carried into Chris- 
tian execution. 

That flying, however, could be effected by 
the assistance of some more elaborate sort of 
machinery, or with the aid of chemistry, was 
Lelieved at an early period. Friar Bacon 
suggested it ; so did Bishop Wilkins, and the 
Marquis of Worcester ; it was likewise pro- 
jected by Fleyder, by the Jesuit Lana, and 
many other speculative men of ability. So 
far, however, as we can the first real 
discoverer of the balloon was Dr. Black, who, 
in 1767, proposed to inflate a large skin with 
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hydrogen gas; and the first who brought} 
theory into practice were the brothers Mont-| 


golfier. But their theory was that of the 
“ fire-balloon,” or the formation of an artificial 
cloud, of smoke, by means of heat from a 
light« d. brazier pl: wced beneath an enormous 
ba ag, or balloon, and fed with fuel while up in 


theair. The Academy of Sciences immediately 


gave the invention every encouragement, and | 
two gentlemen volunteered to risk an ascent 
in this alarming machine. 

The first of these was Pildtre de Rosier, a 
gentleman of scientific attainments, who was 
to conduct the machine, and he was accom- 
panied by the Marquis d’Arlandes, an officer 


in the Guards. They 
sence of the Court of France, and all the 
scientific men in Paris. They had several 
narrow escapes of the whole machine taking 
fire, but eventually returned to the ground 
in safety. 
to untimely ends subsequently. Pilatre de 
Rosier, admiring the success of the balloon 


ascended in the pre- 


afterwards made by Professor Charles, and | 
others, (viz., a balloon filled with hydrogen gas,) | 
| his direction, let go entirely, 
and accordingly ascended w ith a large balloon 


conceived the idea of uniting the two systems, 


of that kind, having a small fire- balloon be- 
neath it—the upper one to sustain the greater 
portion of the weight, the lower one to enable 
him to alter his specific gravity as occasion 


might require, and thus to avoid the usual ex- | 


penditure of gas and ballast. Right in theory 
—but he had forgotten one thing. Ascending 
too high, confident in his theory, the upper 
balloon became distended too much, 
poured down astream of hydrogen gas, in self- 
relief, which reached the little furnace of the 
fire-balloon, and the whole machine became 
presently one mass of flame. 
sumed in the air, as it descended, and with 
it, of course, the unfortunate Pildtre de Rosier. 
The untimely fate of the Marquis d’Arlandes, 
his companion in the first ascent ever made 
in a balloon, was hastened by one of those 
circumstances which display the curious ano- 
malies in human nature ;—he was broken for 


cowardice in the execution of his military 





lsky! 


Both these courageous men came | 


and | 


It was con-| 





a 
duties, and is supposed to have committed 
suicide. 

If we consider the shape, structure, appurte- 
nances, and capabilities of a ship of early ages, 
and one of the present time, we must be struck 
with admiration at the gre: ut improvement that 
has been made, and the advantages that have 
been obtained ; but balloons are very nearly 
what they were from the first, and are as much 
at mercy of the wind for the direction they 
will take. Neither is there at present any 
certain prospect of an alteration in this condi- 
tion. Their so-called “ voyage” is little more 
than “drifting,” and can be no more, except 
by certain manoeuvres which obtain precarious 

exceptions, such as rising to take the chance 
of different currents, o1 - lowering a long and 
weighty rope upon the earth (an ingenious 
invention of Mr. Green’s, called the “ guide- 
rope”), to be trailed along the ground, if, 
however, man is ever to be a flying animal, 
and to travel in the air whither he listeth, 
it must be by other means than wings, 

balloons, pe addle-machines, and aérial ships— 
several of which are now building in America, 
in Paris, and in London. We do not doubt 
the mechanical genius of inventors—but the 
motive power. We will offer a few remarks 
on these projects before we conclude. 

But let us, at all events, ascend into the 
Taking balloons as they are, “ for better, 
for worse,” as Mr. Green would say,—let us 
for once have a flight in the air. 

The first thing you naturally expect is some 
extraordinary sensation in springing high up 
into the air, which takes aw: ay your breath for 
a time. But no such matter occurs. The 
extraordinary thing is, that you experience no 
sensation at all, so far as motion is concerned, 
So true is this, that on one occasion, when Mr. 
Green wished to rise a little above a dense 
crowd, in order to get out of the extreme heat 
and pressure that surrounded his balloon, 
those who held the ropes, misunderstanding 
and the balloon 
while the aé’ronaut remained 

calmly se: sted, wiping his forehead with a 
hs andkerchief, after the exertions he had 
undergone in preparing for the flight, and 
tote lly unconscious of what had happened, 
He declares that he only became aware of the 
circumstance, when, onreaching a considerable 
elevation (a few seconds are often quite enough 
for that), he heard the shouts of the multitude 
becoming fainter and fainter, which caused 
him to start up, and look over the edge of 
the car. 

A similar unconsciousness of the time of 
their departure from earth’has often happened 
to “ passengers. * A very amusing illustration 
of this is given in a letter published by Mr. 
Poole, the er known author, shortly after 
his ascent. “I do not despise you, ” says he, 
“for talking about a balloon going up, for it 
is an error which you share in common with 
some millions of our fellow-creatures ; and I, 
in the days of my ignorance, thought with the 
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Charlies Dickens.] 
rest of you. I know better now. The fact is, 
we do not go up at all; but at about five 
minutes past six on the e vening of Friday, the 
14th of September, 1838—at about that time, 
Vauxhall Gardens, with all the people in 
them, went down /” 


“JT cannot have been deceived,” says he; “I 


speak from the evidence of my senses, founded ! 


upon repetition of the fact. Upon each of the 
three or four experimental trials of the powers 
of the balloon to enable the people to glide 
away from us with safety to themselve »s—down 
they all went about thirty feet !—then, up 
they came again, and so on. There we sat 
quistty all the while, in our wicker buck- 
basket, utterly unconscious of motion ; till, at 
length, Mr. Green snapping a little i iron, and 
thus letting loose the rope by which the earth 
was suspended to us—like Atropos, cutting the 
connexion between us with a pair of shears— 
down it went, with everything on it ; and 
your poor, paltry, little Dutch toy ofa ‘town, 
(your Great Metropolis, as you insolently eall 
it), having been placed on casters for the 
occasion—I am satisfied of that—was gently 
rolled away from under us.”* 

Feeling nothing of the ascending motion, 


the first impression that takes possession of 


you in “going up” in a balloon, is the quietude 
—the silence, that grows more and more 
entire. The restless heaving to and fro of the 
huge inflated sphere above your head (to say 
nothing of the noise of the crowd), the 


flapping of ropes, the rustling of silk, and the 


creaking of the basket-work of the car—all 
has ceased. There is a total cessation of all 
atmospheric resistance. You sit in a silence 
which becomes more perfect every second. 
After the bustle of many moving objects, you 
stare before you into blank air. We make no 
observations on other sensations—to wit, the 
very natural one of a certain increased pulse, 
at being so high up, with a chance of coming 
down so suddenly, if any little matter went 
wrong. As all this will differ with different 
individu: als, according to their nervous systems 
and imaginations, we will leave each person 
to his own impressions. 

So much for what you first feel; and now 
what is the first thing you do? In this case 
everybody is alike. WwW e all do the same thing. 
We look over the side of the car. We do 
this very cautiously—keeping a firm seat, as 
though we clung to our seat by a certain at- 
traction of cohesion—and then, holding on by 
the edge, we carefully protrude the peak 
our travelling-cap, and then the tip of the 
nose, over the edge of the car, wpon which we 
rest our mouth. Everything below is seen 
in so new a form, so flat, compressed and 
simults aneously—so much too- much-at-a-time 
—that the first look is hardly so satisfactory 
as could be desired. But soon we thrust the 
chin fairly over the edge, and take a good 
stare downwards ; and this repays us much 


* “Crotchets in the Air, or an Un-scientific Account of a 
Balloon Trip,” by Johu Poole, Esq. Colburn, 1838. 


What follows i is excellent. | 
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better. Objects appear under very novel cir- 
cumstances from this vertical position, and 
ascending retreat from them, (though it is 
they that appear to sink and retreat from us.) 
They are stunted and foreshortened, and 

apidly flattened to a map-like appearance ; 
they get smi uller and smaller, and clearer and 
clearer, “ An idea,” says Monck Mason, “ in- 
voluntarily seizes upon the mind, that the 
earth with all its inhabitants h: id, by some 
unaccountable effort of nature, been sud lenly 
precipitated from its hold, and was in the act 


| of slipping away from beneath the aéronaut’s 


feet into the murky recesses of some unfathom- 
able abyss below. Everything, in fact, but 
himself, seems to have been sud lenly endowed 
with motion.” Away goes the earth, with 
all its objects—sinking lower and lower, and 
everything becoming less and less, but getting 
more and more distinct and defined as they 
diminish in size. But, besides the retreat 
towards minuteness, the phantasmagoria 
flattens as it lessens—men and women are of 
five inches high, then of four, three, two, one 
inch—and now a speck ; the Great Western is 
a narrow strip of par chment, and upon it you 
see a number of little trunks “ running away 
with each other,” while the Great Metro- 
polis itself is a board set out with toys; its 
public edifices turned into “ baby-houses, and 
pepper-castors, and extinguishers, and chess- 
ménu, with here and there a dish-cover— 
things which are called domes, and spires, 
and steeples!” As for the Father of Rivers, 
he becomes a dusky-grey, winding streamlet, 
and his largest ships are no more than flat 
pale decks, all the masts and rigging being 
foreshortened to nothing. We soon come 
now to the shadowy, the indistinct—and 
then all is lost in air. Floating clouds 
fill up all the space beneath. Lovely colours 
outspread themselves, ever-varying in tone, 
and in their forms or outlines—now sweep- 
ing in broad lines,—now rolling and heaving 
in huge, richly, ‘yet softly-tinted billows— 
while “sometimes, through a great opening, 
rift or break, you see a level expanse of 
grey or blue fields at an indefinite depth 
below. And all this time there is a noiseless 
cataract of snowy cloud-rocks falling around 
you—falling swiftly on all sides of the ear, in 
great fleecy masses—in small snow-white and 
glistening fragments—and immense com- 
pound masses—all white, and soft, and swiftly 
rushing past you, giddily, and baeeaminsiiy 
down, down, and all with the silence of 
dream—strange, lustrous, majestic, incom- 
prehensible ! 

Aéronauts, of late years, have become, in 
many insté ances, respectable ‘and business-like, 
and not given to extravagant fictions about 
their voyages, which now, more generé ally, take 
the form of a not very lively log. But it "used 
to be very different when the art was in its 
infancy, some thirty or forty years ago, and 
young balloonists indulged i in romantic fancies. 
We do not believe that there was a direct 
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intention to tell falsehoods, but that they 
often deceived themselves very amusingly. | 
Thus, it has been asserted, that when you 
attained a great elevation, the air became so 
rarefied that you could not breathe, and that 
small objects, being thrown out of the balloon, 
could not fall, and stuck against the side of 
the ear. Also, that wild birds, being taken 
up and suddenly let loose, could not fly pro- 
perly, but returned immediately to the car 
for an explanation. One aéronaut declared 
that his head became so contracted by his| 
great elevation, that his hat tumbled over his 
eyes, and persisted i in resting on the bridge of 
his nose. This assertion was indignantly 
rebutted by another aéronaut of the same 
period, who declared that, on the contrary, | 
the head expanded in proportion to the eleva- 
tion ; in proof of which he stated, that on his 
last ascent he went so high that his hat burst. 
Another of these romantic personages de- 
scribed a wonderful feat of skill and daring 
which he had performed up in the air. At 
an elevation of two miles, his balloon burst | 
several degrees above “the equator” (mean- 
ing, above the middle region of the balloon), 


whereupon he crept up the lines that attached | 


the car, until he reached the netting that 
enclosed the balloon ; and up this netting he 
clambered, until he reached the aperture, into 
which he thrust—not his head—but_ his 
pocket handkerchief! Mr. Monck Mason, 
to whose “ Aéronautica” we are indebted for 


the anecdote, gives eight different reasons to 
show the impossibility of any such feat having | 


ever been performed in the air. One of these 
is highly graphic. The “performer” would 
change the line of gravitation by such an 
attempt : he would never be able to mount 
the sides, and would only be like the squirrel 
in its revolving cage. He would, however, 
pull the netting round—the spot where he 
clung to, ever remaining the lowest—uutil 
having reversed the machine, the balloon 
would probably make its escape, in an elon- 
gated shape, through the large interstices of | 
that portion of the net-work which is just 
above the car, when the balloon is in its 
proper position! But the richest of all these 
romances is the following brief statement :— | 
A scientific gentleman, well advanced in) 
years, (who had “probably witnessed the ex-| 
periment of the restoration of a withered pear | 
beneath the exhausted receiver of a pneumatic | 
machine ”) was impressed with a conviction, 
on ascending to a considerable height in a 
balloon, that every line and wrinkle of his 
face had totally disappeared, owing, as he 
said, to the preternatural distension of his | 
skin; and that, to the astonishment of his 
companion, he rapidly began to assume the 
delicate aspect and blooming appearance of 
his early youth ! 

These things are all self-delusions. <A bit 
of paper or a ‘handkerchief might cling to the 


birds do not return to the car, but descend in 
circles, till, passing through the clouds, they 


see W hereabouts to go, and then they fly down- 


wards as usual. 


We have no difficulty in 
breathing ; 


g; on the contrary, being “ called 
upon,” we sing a song. Our head does not 
contract, so as to cause our hat to extinguish 
our eyes and nose ; neither does it expand to 
the size of a prize pumpkin. We see that it 
is impossible to climb up the netting of the 
balloon over-head, and so do not think of 
attempting it ; neither do we find all the lines 
in our face getting filled up, and the love- 
liness of our “blushing morning” taking the 
place of a marked maturity. These fancies 
are not less ingenious and comical than that 
of the sailor who hit upon the means of using 
|a balloon to make a rapid voyage to any part 
of the earth. “The earth spins round,” said 
he, “at a great rate, don’t it? Well, I'd go 
up two or three miles high in my balloon, and 
then ‘lay to,’ and when any place on the 
| globe I wished to touch at, passed underneath 
me, down I’d drop upon it.” 

But we are still floating high in air. How do 
we feel all this time? “ Calm, sir—calm and 
resigned.” Yes, and more than this. After 
| a little while, when you find nothing happens, 
jand see nothing likely to happen (and you 
will more especially feel this under the care- 
ful conduct of the veteran Green), a delight- 
ful serenity takes the place of all other sensa- 
tions,—to which the extraordinary silence, as 
well as the pale beauty and floating hues 
that surround you, is chiefly attributable. 
The silence is perfect—a wonder and a rapture. 
We hear the ticking of our watches. Tick! 
tick !—or is it the beat cf our own hearts ? 
We are sure of the watch ; and now we think 
we can hear both. 

Two other sensations must, by no means, 
be forgotten. You become very cold, and 
desperately hungry. But you have got a 
warm outer coat, and travelling boots, and 
other valuable things, and you have not left 
behind you the pigeon-pie, the ham, cold beef, 
bottled ale and brandy. 

Of the increased coldness which you feel on 
passing from a bright cloud into a dark one, 
the balloon is quite as sensitive as you can be ; 
and, probably, much more so, for it produces 
an immediate change of altitude. The expan- 
sion aud contraction which too romantic 
gentlemen fancied took place in the size of 


| their heads, does really take place in the bal- 


loon, according as it passes from a cloud of 
one temperature into that of another. 

We are now nearly three miles high. 
Nothing is to be seen but pale air above— 
around—on all sides, with floating clouds 
beneath. How should you like to descend in 
}a parachute 1—to be dangled by a long line 
| from the bottom of the car, and suddenly to 
be “let go,” and to dip at once clean down 
through | those grey-blue and softly rose-tinted 





outside of the car, but a penny-piece » would, 
undoubtedly, fall direct to the earth. Wild 


clouds, skimming so gently beneath us? Not 
at all: oh, by no manner of means—thank 
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vou! Ah, you are thinking of the fate of poor 
Cocking, the enthusiast in parachutes, con- 
cerning whom, and his fatal “ improvement,” 
the public is satisfied that it knows every- 
thing, from the one final fact—that he was 
killed. But there is something more than 
that in it, as we fancy. 

Two words against parachutes. In the 
first place, there is no use to which, at pre- 
sent, they can be applied; and, in the 
second, they are so unsafe as to be likely, in 
all cases, to cost a life for each descent. In 
the concise words of Mr. Green, we should 
say—“the best parachute is a balloon ; the 
others are bad things to have to deal with.” 

Mr. Cocking, as we have -said, was an 
enthusiast in parachutes. He felt sure he 
liad dave a new, and the true, principle. 
All parachutes, before his day, had been con- 
structed to descend in a concave form, like 
that of an open umbrella ; the consequence of 
which was, that the parachute descended with 
a violent swinging from side to side, which 
sometimes threw the man in the basket in 
almost a horizontal position. Mr. Cocking 
conceived that the converse form; viz., an 
inverted cone (of large dimensions), would 
remedy this evil; and becoming convinced, 
we suppose, by some private experiments 
with models, he agreed to descend on a cer- 
tain day. The time was barely adequate to 
his construction of the parachute, and did not 
admit of such actual experiments with a 
sheep, or pig, or other animal, as prudence 
would naturally have suggested. Besides the 
want of time, however, Cocking equally 


principle ; this new form of parachute was 
the hobby of his life, and up he went on the 
appointed day (for what aéronaut shall dare 
to “disappoint the Public ?”)—dangling by 
a rope, fifty feet long, from the bottom of the 
car of Mr. Green’s great Nassau Balloon. 

The large upper rim of the parachute, in 
imitation, we suppose, of the hollow bones of 
a bird, was made of hollow tin—a most inap- 
plicable and brittle material ; and besides 
this, it had two fractures. But Mr. Cocking 
was not to be deterred; convinced of the 
truth of his discovery, up he would go. Mr. 
Green was not equally at ease, and positively 
refused to touch the latch of the “liberating 
iron,” which was to detach the parachute from 
the balloon. Mr. Cocking arranged to do 
this himself, for which means he procured a 
piece of new cord of upwards of fifty feet in 
length, which was fastened to the latch above 
in the car, and led down to his hand in the 
basket of the parachute. Up they went toa 
great height, and disappeared among the 
clouds, 

Mr. Green had taken up one friend with 
him in the car; and, knowing well what 
would happen the instant so great a weight 
as the parachute and man were detached, he 
had provided a small balloon inside the ear, 
filled with atmospheric air, with two mouth- 


| 





—— They were now upwards of a mile 
high. 

“How do you feel, Mr. Cocking ?” called 
out Green. “ Never better, or more delighted 
in my life,” answered Cocking. Though 
hanging at fifty feet distance, in the utter 
silence of that region, every accent was easily 
heard. “But, perhaps you will alter your 
mind?” suggested Green. “By no means,” 
cried Cocking ; “but how high are we ?”— 
“Upwards of a mile.”—“ I must go higher, Mr. 
Green—I must be taken up two miles before 
I liberate the parachute.” Now, Mr. Green, 
having some regard for himself and his friend, 
as wellas for poor Cocking, was determined 
not to do any such thing. After some further 
colloquy, therefore, during which Mr. Green 
threw out a little more ballast, and gained a 
little more elevation, he finally announced that 
he could go no higher, as he now needed all 
the ballast he had for their own safety in the 
balloon. “ Very well,” said Cocking, “if you 
really will not take me any higher, [ shall say 
good-bye.” 

At this juncture Green called out, “ Now, 
Mr. Cocking, if your mind at all misgives 
you about your parachute, I have provided a 
tackle up here, which I can lower down to 
you, and then wind you up into the car by 
my little grapnel-iron windlass, and nobody 
need be the wiser.”—“ Certainly not,” cried 
Cocking ; “thank you all the same. I shall 


’ 


|now make ready to pull the latch-cord.” 


Finding he was determined, Green and his 


|friend both crouched down in the car, and 
| took hold of the mouth-pieces of their little air- 
wanted prudence; he felt sure of his new| 


balloon. “ All ready?” called out Cocking. 


|“ All ready!” answered the veteran aéronaut 


above. “Good night, Mr. Green ! ”—“ Good 


jnight, Mr. Cocking !”—“ A pleasant voyage 


to you, Mr. Green—good night !” 

There was a perfect silence—a few seconds 
of intense suspense—and then the aéronauts 
in the car felt a jerk upon the latch. It had 
not been forcible enough to open the liberating 


iron. Cocking had failed to detach the 
parachute. Another pause of horrid silence 
ensued. 


Then came a strong jerk upon the latch, 
and, in an instant, the great balloon shot up- 
wards with a side-long swirl, like a wounded 
serpent. They saw their flag clinging flat down 
against the flag-staff, while a torrent of gas 
rushed down upon them through the aperture 
in the balloon above their heads, and continued 
to pour down into the car for a length of 
time that would have suffocated them but 
for the judgmatic provision of the little balloon 
of atmospheric air, to the mouth-pieces of 
which their own mouths were fixed, as they 
crouched down at the bottom of the car. Of 
Mr. Cocking’s fate, or the result of his expe- 
riment, they had not the remotest knowledge. 
They only knew the parachute was gone ! 

The termination of Mr. Cocking’s expe- 
riment is well known. For a few seconds 
he descended quickly, but steadily, and with- 
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out swinging—as he had designed, and in- 
sisted would be the result—when, suddenly, 
those who were watching with glasses be- 
low, saw the parachute lean on one side 

then give a lurch to the other—then the 
large upper circle collapsed (the disastrous 
hollow tin-tubing having evidently broken 
up), and the machine entered the upper 
part of a cloud: in a few more seconds it | 
was seen to emerge from the lower 
the cloud—the whole thing turned over—and 
then, like a closed-up broken umbrella, it shot 
straight down to theearth. The unfortunate, 
and, as most people regard him, the foolish 
enthusiast, was — still in the basket in 
which he reached the earth, He was quite 


insensible, but uttered a moan; and in ten | 


minutes he was dead. 

Half a word in favour of parachutes. 
they are of no use “at present ;” but who 
knows of what use such things may one 
day be?) As to Mr. Cocking’s invention, the 


True, 


disaster seems to be attributable to errors of 


detail, rather than of ’ principle. Mr. Green is 
of opinion, from an examination of the broken 
latch-cord, combined with other circumstances, 
which would require diagrams to describe 
satisfactorily, that after Mr. Cocking 

failed to liber ate himself the first time, 
twisted the cord round his hand to give a 
good jerk, forgetting that in doing so, he 
united himself to the balloon above, 


he 


as 


would be impossible to disengage his hand in 


time. By this means he was ‘violently jerked 
into his parachute, which broke the latch- 
cord; but the tin tube was not able to 


bear such a shock, and this caused so serious | 
5 


a fracture, in addition to its previous unsound 
condition, that it soon afterwards collapsed. 


This leads one to conjecture that had the|i 


outer rim been made of strong wicker-work, 


or whalebone, so as to be somewhat pliable, | 


and that Mr. Green had liberated = para- 


chute, instead of Mr. Cocking, it would have | 


descended to the earth with perfect safety— 
skimming the air, instead of the violent oscil- 
lations of the old form of this machine. We 
conclude, however, with Mr. Green’s laconic— 
that the safest parachute i is a balloon, 

But here we are—still above the clouds! 
We may assume that you would not like to be 
“let off” in a parachute, even on the im- 
proved principle; we will therefore prepare 
for descending with the balloon. This is a 
work requiring great skill and care to effect 
safely, so as to ‘alight on a suitable piece of 
ground, and without any detriment to the 
voyagers, the balloon, gardens, crops, &e. 

The v alve-line is pulled !—out rushes the gas 
from the top of the balloon—you see the fl ag 
fly upwards—down through the clouds you 
sink faster and faster—lower and lower. Now 
you begin to see dark masses below—there 

the Old Earth again !—the dark masses now | 


discover themselves to be little forests, little | 


towns, tree-tops, house-tops—out goes a shower 


of sand from the ballast-bags, and our descent | 


had | 


it | 
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| becomes slower—another shower, and up we 
mount again, in search of a better spot to 
alight upon. Our guardian aéronaut gives 
each of us a bag of ballast, and directs us 
to throw out its contents when he calls each 
of us by name, and in such quantities only as 
| he spe cifies. Moreover, no one is suddenly to 
le: ap out of the balloon, when it touches the 
earth ; partly because it may cost him his 


part of} own life or limbs, and partly because it would 


| cause the balloon to shoot up again with those 
|who remained, and so make them lose the 
|advantage of the good descent already gained, 
if nothing worse happened. Meantime, the 
|grapnel-iron has been lowered, and dangling 
| down at the end of a strong rope of a hundred 
and fifty feet long. It is now trailing over 
ithe ground. Three bricklayers’ labourers are 
in chase of it. It catches upon a bank—it 
tears its way through. Now the three brick- 
| layers = joined by a couple of fellows in 
| smock-frocks, a polie eman, five boys, followed 
by three little girls, and, last of all, a woman 
with a child in her — all running, shout- 
\ing, screaming, and yelling, as the grapnel- 
‘iron and rope go trailing ‘and bobbing over 
|the ground before them. At last the iron 
catches upon a hedge ee with its roots; 
|the balloon is arrested, but struggles hard ; 
{three or four men seize the rope, and down 
we are hauled, and held fast till the aérial 
Monster, with m: wy a antic heave and 
pant, surrenders at discretion, and begins to 
resign its inflated robust proportions. [t sub- 
| sides in irregular waves—sinks, puffs, flattens 
|—dies to a mere shrivelled skin; and being 
folded up, like Peter Schlemil’s shadow, is put 
|into a bag, and stowed away at the bottom of 
the little car it so recently overshadowed with 
its buoyant enormity. 

We are glad it is all over; delighted, and 
edified as we have been, we are very glad to 
take our supper at the solid, firmly-fixed oak 
table of a country inn, with a brick wall and 
a barn-door for our only prospect, as the 
evening closes in. Of etherial currents, and 
the scenery of infinite space, have had 
enough for the present, 

Touching the accidents which occur to 
balloons, we feel persuaded that in the great 
| majority of cases they are caused by inexpe- 
|rience, ignorance, rashness, folly, or—more 

commonly than all—the necessities attending 
a “show.” Once “announced” for a certain 
day, or night (an abominable practice, which 
jought to be prevented)—and, whatever the 
state of the wind and weather, and whatever 
science and the good sense of an experienced 
jaéronaut may know and suggest of impru- 
|dence—up the poor man must go, simply 
because the public have paid their money to see 
{him do it. He must go, or he will be ruined. 

But nothing can more strikingly display the 
v | comp: urative safety which is attained by great 
knowledge, foresight, and care, than the fact 
of the veteran, ( ‘harles Green, being now in 
the four hundred and eighty-ninth year of his 
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balloonical age ; having made that number of 
ascents, and taken up one thousand four hun- 
dred and thirteen persons, with no fatal acci- 
dent to himself, or to them, and seldom with 
any damage to his balloons. 

Neverthe ‘less, from causes over which he 
had no control, our veteran has had two or 
three “close shaves.” On one occasion he 
was blown out to sea with the Great Nassau 
balloon. Observing some vessels, from which 
he knew he should obtain assistance, he com- 
menced a rapid descent in the direction of the 
Nore. The valve was opened, and the car 
first struck the water some two miles north 

of Sheerness, But the wind was blowing fresh, 
and, by reason of the buoyancy of the balloon, 
added to the enormous surface it presented to 
the wind, they were drawn through the 
water at a speed which set defiance to “all the 
vessels and boats that were now out on the 
chase. It should be mentioned, that the speed 
was so vehement, and the car so un-boat-like, 
that the aéronauts (Mr. Green and Mr. Rush, 
of Elsenham Hall, Essex) weredragged through, 
that is wader, every wave they encountered, 
and had a good prospect of being drowned 
upon the surface. Seeing that the balloon | 


could not be overtaken, Mr. Green managed | balloon, 


to let go his large grapnel-i iron, which shortly 
afterwards took effect at the bottom, where, 
by a fortunate circumstance (for them) there 
was a sunken wreck, in which the iron 
hold. ‘The progress of the balloon being thus 
arrested, a boat soon came up, and relieved 
the aéronauts ; but no boat could venture to 





took | 


approach the monster balloon, which still con- | 


tinued to struggle, and toss, and bound from 
side to side. It would have 


boat that came near it, in an instant. It was 


impossible to do anything with it till Mr. Green | 


obtained assistance from a revenue cutter, 
from which he solicited the services of an 
armed boat, and the crew fired muskets with 
ball-cartridge into the rolling Monster, until 
she gradu: ully s ank down flat upon the waves 
but not until she had been riddled with sixty- 
two bullet holes. 

So much for perils by sea; but the greatest 
of all the veteran’s di angers was caused bya 
diabolical trick, the perpetr: itor of which 
was never discov ered. It was as follows :— 

In the year 1832, on ascending from 
Cheltenham, one of those malicious w vretches 


who may be regarded as half fool and half 
devil, contrived partially to sever the ropes of 


the car, in such a manner as not to be per- 
ceived before the balloon had quitted the 
ground ; when receiving, for the first time, 
the whole w eight of the contents, they sud- 
denly gave way. Everything fell out of the 
car, the aéronauts just he ving time to secure a 
painful and precarious attachment to the 
hoop. Lightened of its load, the balloon, 
with frightful velocity, immedi: ately com- 
menced its upward course, and ere Mr. Green 
could obtain possession of the valve-string, 

which the first violence of the accident had 


capsized any | 
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placed beyond his reach, attained an altitude 
of upwards of ten thousand feet. Their 
situation was terrific. Clinging to the hoop 
with desperate retention, not daring to trust 
any portion of their w eight upon the margin 
of the car, that still remained suspended by 
a single cord beneath their feet, lest that also 
might give way, and they should be deprived 
of their only remaining counterpoise, all they 
could do was to resign themselves to chance, 
and endeavour to retain their hold until the 
exhaustion of the gas should have determined 
the career of the balloon. To complete the 
horrors of their situation, the net-work, drawn 
awry by the awkward and unequal disposition 


| of the weight, began to break about the upper 


part of the machine—mesh after mésh giving 


way, with a succession of reports like those of 


a pistol; while, through the opening thus 
created, the balloon began rapidly to ooze 
out, and swelling as it “escaped beyond the 
fissure, presented the singular appearance of a 
huge hour- glass floating in the upper regions 
of the sky. After having continued for a 
considerable length of time in this condition, 
| every moment expecting to be precipitated to 


the earth by the final detachment of the 
at length they began slowly to 
descend. When they had ‘arrived within 


jabout a hundred feet from the ground, the 


event they had anticipated at length occurred ; 
the balloon, rushing through the opening in 
the net-work with a tremendous explosion, 
suddenly made its escape, and they fell to the 
earth in a state of insensibility, from which 
with great difficulty, they were eventually 


i 
| recovered. 





Apart from the question of dangers, which 
science, as we have seen, can reduce to a 
minimum—and apart also from the question 


‘of practical utility, of which we do not see 


much at present, yet of which we know not 
what may be derived in future—what are 
the probabilities of improvement in the art 
of ballooning, aérostation, or the means of 
travelling through the air in a given direction ? 
The conditions seem to be these. In order 

to fly in the air, and steer in a given direction 
during a given period, it is requisite to take 
up a buoyancy and a power which shall be 
greater (and continuously so during the 
voyage) than needful to sustain its own 
mechanical weight, together with that of the 
aéronauts and their various appurtenances ; 
and as much also in excess of these requisi- 
tions as shall overcome the adverse action 
of the wind upon the resisting surface pre- 

sented by the machine. At present no such 
power is known which can be used in com- 
bination with a balloon, or other gas machine. 
If we could condense electricity, then the 
thing might be done; other subtle powers 
may also be discovered with the progress of 
science, but we must wait for them before we 

can fairly make definite voyages in the air, and 
reduce human flying toa practic: ul utility, or 
a safe and rational pleasure. 
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The “latest news” of new inventions in 
balloons we shall comprise within the period 
of the last ten or eleven years. A writer in 
the “ Polytechnic Journal ” (1840) thought he 
had discovered a certain means of propelling 
balloons at the will of the aéronaut. He pro- 
posed to do this without taking up an addi- 
tional power, or engine, but simply by a new 
application of the weight, as well as the 
strength, of the aéronaut and his passengers. 
A fan-wheel is to ke constructed to act upon 
the air, for the direction of the course of the 
balloon ; and this wheel is to be worked after 
the manner of the tread-mill. When a certain 
impulse, in a direction against the wind, is to 
be given, the aéronaut and his friends will get 
into the wheel, and work it round by the 
usual process. If more power is needed, they 
must use their hands, and also carry weights 
on their shoulders ! 

Passing over M. Poitevin’s equestrian per- 
formances in the air as simply censurable, 
we come at once to the three or four an- 
nouncements which have last interested the 
lovers of “this delightful art,” as Monck 
Mason terms it. Of the Spanish nobleman 
lately arrived in Paris, who is to fly in a 
new machine, accompanied by his daughter, 
we are unable to say more than he has him- 
self put forth, which amounts to nothing 
but the announcement. Respecting the New 
American Flying Ship, with its copper boilers, 
and engines of twelve horse-power, which are 
to cause a revolution of floats, not yet being 
finished, (owing to the unhandsome hanging- 
back of the American public in the amount of 
dollars still necessary to be subscribed,) we 
make no remarks—but offer a word or two 
on the invention of M. Petin, a respectable 
tradesman of Paris, who has devoted many 
years to “this delightful art.” Instead of 
sailing horizontally, he proposes alternately 
to ascend and descend in an oblique direction ; 
and at each ascent and descent he contends | 
that the balloon can be driven forward. The 
apparatus he employs is gigantic. First, there 
is an immense frame-work, seventy yards long 
by ten wide, and to it three large balloons are 
to be attached; connected with the frame- 
work are large frames of sail-cloth, which 
open and close, somewhat like those of a con-| 
servatory. When all these frames are closed, 
the resistance of the air is alike on all, and 
the machine swims horizontally ; but when 
some at one end are opened, the resistance of 
the air becomes unequal, and the machine 
rises or descends. Advantage is taken of this 
movement to propel the balloon by means of 
a screw, worked by a mechanical apparatus. 

But the French are not to carry off all the 
honours of these aérial fancies. We have a 
Steam Aérostation Society, with an Office in 
the Strand, London, where it is announced that | 
“Lectures explanatory of the object will be 





given, on the payment of five shillings, which | 
constitutes a Perpetual Associate, with pri-| 
vilege to attend the progress of the Machine | 
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now building on the premises.” The Duke of 
Brunswick is also hard at work on a new 
Aérial Machine. 

In the Great Exposition, we have had the 
pleasure of examining the new Aérial 
Machine invented by Mr. E. Mason, of 
Brompton, together with the Locomotive 
3alloon, and Locomotive Parachute of Mr. 
H. Bell, of Millbank. The former of these 
presents the appearance of a huge vegetable 
marrow, with a broad Dutch rudder at the 
stern, and an apparatus of revolving sails at 
ach bow; Mr. Bell’s invention is a long 
silver fish, for a boat, with revolving fans, in 
apg of fins, for progression, and sustained 
yy a balloon of blue silk. (It is said that Mar- 
shal Ney expended a considerable sum in 
experiments with a balloon of the fish-shape ; 
but it could not be made to swim the air as 
he wished.) Mr. J. Brown, of Leadenhall 
Street, has a most solid-looking model, like a 
mahogany Dutch boat, sustained by an im- 
mense inflated bonnet, or closed hood, and 
guided by a jib in front, with a tri-sail for a 
rudder. Mr. H. Plummer has a machine, to 
fly with wings only, the power to be derived 
from the action of springs, &c. Mr. G. Gra- 
ham exhibits a steering apparatus for a balloon. 
It resembles some enormous tire-work case, or 
skeleton of some great fabulousbird. Theselong 
wings are, in fact, to be used as immense oars; 
a project somewhat resembling that of Messrs. 
Aine and Robert, in 1784. Mr. W. Sadd, of 
Wandsworth, exhibits a singularly light, and 
curious aérial machine, evidently the result of 
immense consideration in its principles and 
details, and if ever we ventured up in an ex- 
perimental trip of this kind, we should be 
disposed to give this —— but it is good to 
be careful, and better still, perhaps, not to 
venture for a long time to come. All these 
machines have a wonderfully eccentric look, 


|of course ; and there are no explanations to 


any of them, excepting the following :— 

A pamphlet has just been published by 
Mr. Luntley, with a frontispiece of a very 
new kind of balloon, in form not unlike 
two bagpipes of the early Italian shepherds, 
sewed together. It is to be of prodigious 
magnitude. The principle of propulsion will 
be that of the screw; but the balloon is 
to be its own screw, and work itself, by rota- 
tion, through the air. A wheel and strap are 
to give the rotatory motion; and the in- 
ventor is convinced that one end of the bag- 
pipe (or queer curled point) will propel, and 
the other attract the air in its embrace, which 
will enable the aéronaut to advance in any 
direction he pleases. His power is to be de- 
rived from steam; and the weight of cargo 
he expects to be able to carry (besides the 
weight of his machine and apparatus) is the 
moderate amount of twenty-seven tons— 
about the weight of six full-crown elephants, 
with their “ castles.” 

Well, we take our breath after all this; but, 
supported by the opinion of many scientific 
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men of various periods, and by the scientific 
triumphs accomplished in our own time, we 
venture to indulge a hope of flying, some day, 
whither we list (with a reasonable recollection 
that even ships at sea cannot leave port in an 
adverse storm, and that very few birds can fl 
against a strong wind) ; but we do not think 
the day has yet arrived ; and we confess to a 
somewhat uncomfortable sensation at the idea 
of “going up” in company with a cargo of 
twenty-seven tons. 


THE WAY I MADE MY FORTUNE. 


TurEE of us were sitting in asmall room, and 
complaining of the hardships of our destiny. 

“ Without money one can do nothing,” said 
George ; “were I to hit upon a speculation 
that would have done honour to a Rothschild ; 
coming from a pauper like myself, no one 
would think it worth attending to.” 

“T,” said Albert, “have actually finished a 
work which would establish my reputation as 
an author, if I could only find a bookseller to 
buy it.” 

“TJ have petitioned my employer for an 
increase of salary,” I exclaimed, anxious to 
contribute to the chorus of lamentation ; “and 
he told me that for forty louis a year he could 
get more clerks than he wanted.” 

“ Tt would not so much matter,” said George, 
thoughtfully, “if, besides being poor, we did 
not seem poor. Could one of us only be 
thought rich——” 

“What is the use of the shadow without 
the substance ?” I asked. 

“Of every use,” said Albert. “I agree 
with George—the shadow sometimes makes 
the substance. The next best thing to capital 
is credit.” 

“ Especially,” returned George, “the credit 
of having a good fortune. Have none of us 
a rich uncle in India ?” 

“A cousin of mine went to Jamaica or 
Martinique, I forget which,” I said, innocently, 
“and he never came back.” 

“Capital! that is all one requires,” ex- 
claimed George; “we will conjure up this 
cousin of yours—or could we not kill him? 
Yes; James Méran, of Martinique, deceased, 
leaving a sugar plantation, a hundred negroes, 
and a fortune of a hundred thousand louis, to 
his well-beloved cousin, Louis Méran.” 

We laughed at the joke, and I thought no 
more of it; but George and Albert—slightly 
excited by the fumes of a bowl of punch which 
I had sent for to do honour to the testator— 
lost no time in concocting and afterwards pub- 
lishing a full account, in the local newspaper, 
of the fortune that had been left me. 

The next day, sundry friends dropped in to 
compliment me. Of course, I endeavoured to 
undeceive them, but they would not take a 
denial. In vain I assured them it was a hoax ; 
it was of no use. Several people remembered 
my cousin James very well, and had seen him 
at Nantes before he embarked in 1789. | 
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Among others came my tailor, to whom I 
owed a small sum which it was not quite con- 
venient for me to pay at that moment. No 
doubt the rumour of my cousin’s decease had’ 
sharpened his memory. I wished my two 
friends at a place that shall be nameless, 

“ Good morning, Mr. Mayer ; I suppose you 
are come for those fifty francs ?” 

“T hope, sir, you don’t think I came for 
such a trifle as that. No, sir; I came to take 
your orders for a suit of mourning.” 

“ A suit of mourning ?” 

“Yes, sir ; cousin’s mourning. Dark bronze 
frock, for morning wear, black trousers and 
waistcoat.” 

“ At the present moment, Mr. Mayer e 

“T hope, sir, I have done nothing to forfeit 
your patronage ?” 

“But, I repeat, I have received no money. 
at all.” 

“T hope, sir, you won’t mention such a 
thing ; there is no sort of hurry,” exclaimed the- 
tailor; who busily employed himself in taking 
my measure with slips of paper. 

After all, my wardrobe did want some 
additions, and I said nothing more. 

“ My dear sir,” said the next visitor, “I have 
a very great favour to request of you. Buy 
my house. You are very rich; you must 
be on the look-out for safe and lucrative 
investments. Sixty thousand francs are no- 
thing for you—a mere fraction of your income. 
With me the case is different. I thought Mr. 
Felix had made up his mind to purchase the 
premises, and now I hear he has changed his 
intention. What is to become of me? I have 
heavy demands to meet, and I don’t know 
where the money is to come from.” 

“T, buy your house? Why, it would be 
madness to think of such a thing.” 

“ Madness? no such thing ; you could not 
find a better investment anywhere. In two 
years, with trifling repairs, it will be worth 
double its present value ; you will never see 
such a good opportunity again. Say ‘ done,’ 
and I’m off.” 

And he was off, without leaving me time to 
put in a word. 

Two hours after, in walked Mr. Felix, 
evidently not in the best of tempers. 

“ Really, sir,” he began, “you have taken 
me quite by surprise. That house is indis- 
pensable to me; I reckoned on it as if it were 
mine, and only offered fifty thousand francs 
because the owner is embarrassed, and I felt 
sure that he would be obliged to take them. 
With you, sir, the case is different ; so 1 come 
to ask if you will let me have it for seventy- 
five thousand franes.” 

Fifteen thousand franes, dropping all at 
once into the lap of a poor fellow who 
had to work hard to gain eight hundred 
francs in a year! I could hardly believe my 
ears. 

“T cannot give you an answer just now, sir,” 
I said ; “but if you will take the trouble to 
call again at five, I’ll see what I can do.” 
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At a quarter to five Mr. Felix made his 
appearance. I spoke to him with candour:— 

“TI should tell you, sir, that I had no 
thoughts of buying the house, till the owner 
prevailed on me to do so. You say you want 
the house ; any other will suit me equally as 
well, so I accede to your terms.” 

“You shall have a draft on Paris for the 
amount ina fortnight,” replied Mr. Felix, who 
bowed and withdrew, apparently enchanted 
with my way of doing business, 

A draft upon Paris! The circumstance 
appeared so unusuai to me that I thought I 
ought to send it to Paris to get it cashed. I 
wrote accordingly to Messrs. Flanges and 
Bergeret, the only firm I knew there. I wasin 
the habit of receiving through them the in- 
terest of a small sum, that had been left me 
by an uncle. I informed them that, having 
funds at my disposal, I wished for informa- 
tion as to the best mode of investing them. 
The signification of the word “ funds ” varies 
very much according to the name and 
position in life of the speaker. The rumour 
of my legacy had reached Paris; so that when 
I spoke of “funds,” it was evident I meant a 
considerable sum. This was proved by the 
following letter : 


“Sir,—We are in receipt of your es- 
teemed favour of the 17th current, which 
reached us just after the conclusion of the 
last loan negotiated by the Cortes, in which 
our firm has an interest. Desirous that 


our friends should have an opportunity of 
participating in an investment which we con- 
sider profitable, we have taken the liberty of 
placing twenty thousand piastres to your 


credit. Should that amount appear too con- 
siderable, the rise of those securities admits 
of your selling out at a premium. 
« We remain, Sir, 
“Yours to command, 
“FLANGES AND Co.” 


To this was added a postscript written by 
the head of the firm : 


“We have heard with pleasure of the recent 
good-fortune that has fallen to the lot of our 
old friend and correspondent, and beg to offer 
him our services, as occasion may require.” 


Twenty thousand piastres! I let the letter 
fall in sheer amazement. What would have 
been my astonishment, if, more conversant 
with terms of commerce and more attentive 
to the enclosed account current, I had seen 
that what I took for the principal, was only 
the yearly interest ? I lost no time in writing 
to my correspondents to inform them that the 
sum was much too large.—“I have received 
no money,” I said, “ from Martinique, and it 
would be impossible for me to meet my 
engagements.” 


An answer came by return of post. 


“We learn, with regret, that you have 
misgivings with regard to the Spanish loan. 
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According to your orders, we have sold out half 
the stock assigned to you, which brings you in 
already a net profit of eighty thousand francs, 
With regard to your property at Martinique, 
we are too well acquainted with the delays 
which bequests at such a distance must 
necessarily involve, to think for a moment 
that you can be immediately put in possession 
of your inheritance ; but your simple signa- 
ture will suflice to procure you all the money 
you may require in the meantime. We take 
the liberty of reminding you of the advantage 
of making timely investments; lest, when 
the legal arrangements are ended, you should 
find difficulty in getting good interest for so 
large a capital. With the hope that you 
may entertain a better opinion of German 
securities than you do of Spanish, we hand 
you a prospectus for establishing a bank at 
Griinningen. You will please to observe, Sir, 
that no deposit is required, and that, as calls 
are only made at long intervals, it will be 
easy for you to sell your shares, should you 
change your mind, without your having occa- 
sion to make any payment. We have placed 
fifty to your credit, and have the honour to 
remain,” &c. 


Eighty thousand francs! The amount was 
a perfect mystery to me; no doubt the clerk 
had made some mistake in the figures. My 
position was becoming embarrassing. Con- 
gratulations poured in from all quarters; 
especially when I made my appearance in 
black from head to foot. The Journal de Goub- 
mouges thought it right to publish a biogra- 
phical sketch of my cousin, and the editor 
wrote to me asking for further particulars, 
Ladies connected with all sorts of societies, 
begged that my name might be added to their 
list of subscribers, and the money that I had to 
pay for postages was something alarming. To 
escape from this avalanche of inquiries, 1 
hastily departed for Paris. Directly I got there, 
I called on my bankers, by whom I was re- 
ceived as heirs to a large property generally are. 

“Sorry that you have such a poor opinion 
of the Spanish stock,” said Monsieur Bergeret ; 
“there has been a great rise; however, we 
only sold out half your parcel.” 

“Would you have the goodness to let me 
know what the present value of the remainder 
might be?” I replied. 

“Certainly, sir; ten thousand piastres 
stock at seventy (the piastre being at five 
francs, thirty-five centimes) the sum alread 
paid being If you sell out to-day you wil, 
with the proceeds of last sale, have from two 
hundred and ten thousand to two hundred 
and twenty thousand francs.” 

“Very well. You said something about a 
German bank, I think ?” 

“Yes; the Government made some difficulty 
about granting a charter ; but it is all settled 
now, and the promised shares have risen 
considerably.” 

“Can I sell out ?” 
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“Certainly ; you have fifty, at four hundred 
and fifty florins profit: that will bring you in 
about sixty thousand francs.” 

“Without any calls to pay ?” 

“ None whatever.” 

_ That seems strange ; but you are no doubt 
well informed. I should like to find a secure 
investment for those sums ; would you have 
the goodness to tell me what would be the 
best 7” 

“ You cannot have anything better than our 
own five per cents. I know of nothing more 
secure ; at the present price of that stock, you 
get six per cent. for your money. I can 
easily understand that you should be worried 
by such trifling details as these: you will 
soon have more considerable sums to look 
after.” 

“Then, if I invest the combined produce 
of the German and Spanish stocks in the five 
per cents., what should I get a year ?” 

“Let me see, Three hundred thousand 
francs—funds at eighty—eighteen—twenty— 
yes, twenty thousand francs a year.” 

“ Ah! twenty thousand francsa year! Aad 
when can the investment be made ?” 

“To-morrow morning ; that is, if you will 
allow our firm to conduct the transaction.” 

“ Certainly ; in whom could my confidence 
be better placed ?” 

The banker made a polite bow. 

“And now,” I continued, “I should feel 
obliged if you would have the goodness to 
advance me a few louis, as I am rather short 
of cash.” 

“My dear sir, all the cash I possess is at 
your service. How much do you want—two 
hundred ?—four hundred ?” 

“Thank you, fifty will be quite sufficient.” 

“May I hope,” added the banker, when I 
rose to take leave, “that our firm may be 
favoured with the continuance of your 
patronage ?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied. 

There are few moments of my life on which 
T look back with more satisfaction than on 
those oceupied in my interview with M. Ber- 
geret. I doubt if I should have believed in 
the twenty thousand francs a-year, if it had 
not been for the fifty napoleons. 

In the meantime, my two friends were 
shocked at the success of their story, and were 
not a little alarmed at my sudden journey 
to Paris ; which was attributed by others to 
legal business. George and Albert then began 
to fear that I really believed in the authen- 
ticity of the invention they had concocted. 

Three days after my return, they came to 
see me with long faces. 

“ My dear Louis,” said George, “ you know 
your cousin is not dead ?” 

“T cannot be sure of that,” I replied, “ for 
I am by no means convinced of his existence.” 

“Well; but you know that this inheritance 
is only a hoax ?” 

“To tell you the truth, I think we are the 
only people who are of that opinion.” 
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“We have been very wrong to originate 
such a foolish invention; for which we are 
sincerely sorry.” 

“On the contrary, I am much obliged to 
you.” 

“ But it is our duty to contradict it, and to 
confess how foolish we have been.” 

Truth cannot remain long concealed ; 
people began to wonder that no news came 
trom Martinique ; the wise and prudent shook 
their heads ominously when my name was 
mentioned. 

“The most ludicrous feature in the case 
is,” said one, “that he has ended by believing 
in the truth of his own invention. For my 
part, I must say that I was always rather 
sceptical about that inheritance.” 

“ And I also,” said M. Felix, “though it 
has cost me fifteen thousand francs.” 

On seeing a dozen letters on my table one 
morning, I guessed that the bubble had burst. 


| Their contents were much alike ; for instance— 


“Mr, Mayer’s respects to Mr. Méran, and 
having heavy payments to meet, will feel 
obliged by a cheque for the amount of the 
enclosed.” 

My replies disarmed all doubts of my 
perfect solvency. 

“Mr. Méran thanks Mr. Mayer for having 
at last sent in his account, and encloses a 
cheque for the amount.” 

My cool and unconcerned demeanour kept 
curiosity alive for a few days longer. 

“What a lucky fellow!” said one. 

“Tuck has nothing to do with it,” rejoined 
another ; “he has played his cards well, and 
has won.” 

Once or twice, I confess, I felt compunc- 
tion of conscience ; but a moment’s reflection 
convinced me that my own exertions had 
no share in my good fortune, and that I 
owed it all to a universal public worship of 
the Golden Calf, and to the truth of Albert's 
axiom, “the next best thing to capital is 
credit.” 


INDIAN FURLOUGH REGULATIONS, 


OncE upon a time, it was considered rather 
mean in any man to alter his opinions, Con- 
sistency was the great moral card played 
in politics; and even nowadays there are a 
few people wedded for better for worse—we 
should say very much for the worse—to any- 
thing that brings a testimonial from our 
ancestors. Lately, however, the great changes 
that have taken place in the conditions of our 
social life, have decidedly tended to stagger 
some of us. It often becomes horribly obvious 
that what looked quite right (and we think 
really was quite right) thirty years ago, looks 
now as if it were quite wrong. 

A very good example of the way in which 
the march of civilisation turns sense into 
nonsense, is supplied by the Furlough Regula- 
tions of the Services of the East India Com- 
pany. At least to all the Europeans in its 
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pay, the East India Company is, on the whole, 
an exceedingly good master. The Furlough 
Regulations, framed before any steam-vessel 
had buffeted the broad Atlantic with its 
paddles, and before locomotives whistled their 
way through the world, were sensible enough. 
The same Regulations being still in force, are 
as unsuited to the service as a set of long- 
clothes might be for a coachman’s uniform, 
The fact that the Regulations are outgrown, is 
felt uncomfortably by every servant of the 
Company employed in India ; it is distinctly 
seen by the Court of Directors, who have had 
their eye on a new suit for some years past ; 
it is admitted as obvious by the Board of 
Control, which Board must coincide with the 
Directors in their mode of tailoring. No 
private interests are interfered with, no pre- 


judices stand in the way of an amended set of | 


Regulations ; every one unanimously votes 
them necessary ; so much unity of opinion 
begets a calm, and the result is, that no way 
is made. Nobody is being stirred by any op- 
position into energy, and consequently the old 
Furlough Regulations still remain in force, 
and may remain in force for ever. Here they 
are ; contemporary fossils. 

In the first place, each member of the East 


India Company’s service is allowed, after | 


completing ten years of actual duty in India, 
a furlough of three years on his private affairs. 
He receives furlough pay according to the 
branch of service to which he may belong, and 
the rank he has attained in it ; but if he comes 


to Europe, this pay is so small that it does not 
pay more than the expenses of his journey 
home and back, leaving him nothing to ex- 


pend in Europe. An officer may obtain a 
furlough of two years to Europe, even before 
the completion of his first ten years’ service, 


if he can satisfy the local Government that | 


the business on which he returns home is 
absolutely urgent. But in this case he will 
receive no pay whatever. Another exception 
is made also in the case of sickness, when, 
upon the certificate of his medical attendant, 
xn officer can obtain sick furlough for a period 
of three years, receiving pay, if he should go 
to Europe, according to the rate formerly 
mentioned for an European furlough granted 
after ten years’ service. In every case of an 
officer proceeding to Europe, whether on fur- 
lough, sick certificate, or urgent private 
affairs, he forfeits his Indian pay and allow- 
ances, both staff and regimental. Furthermore, 
he forfeits all claim to return to whatever 
staff employ he may have left, and has to wait 
for the good fortune which may reinstate him 
in his old position, by the windfall of a new 
appointment. The time elapsing between the 
date of any officer's departure from India 
until his return, in case he takes his holiday 
in Europe, is not, under any circumstances, 
allowed to count as a portion of the service 
which entitles to a pension. 

But if an officer contents himself with the 
enjoyment of his furlough “within Indian 


(Conducted by 


limits,” the case is entirely different. For 
six months he may at any time obtain leave 
of absence on his private affairs, and, if he has 
not over-passed the limits, will receive his full 
pay and allowances, with the half-pay of any 
| staff appointment that he may be holding. 
He may have sick leave for two years, to the 
Cape of Good Hope, China, Egypt, New South 
Wales—for these are places “within Indian 
limits ”—and still draw his full pay and allow- 
ances, his half-staff pay, if he have any to 
draw, and when he returns will return to the 
| full possession of his staff appointment. The 
| period of his absence, also, is allowed to count 
jas a period of service. 

When these regulations were constructed, 
the journey to England, before steamers were 
in use, and Overland mails were known, was 
round the Cape, and occupied five months, 
It was duly considered that in case of 
any emergency which would require the 
presence of all available officers and troops, 
an officer in Europe could not return in 
obedience to « summons in much less time 
than a twelvemonth. That was a serious 
affair ; heavy discouragement was therefore 
put on European furloughs. The consequence 
has been, and now is, that unless driven to 
seek an European climate, by an almost irre- 
parably shattered health, very few, indeed, of 
|our Indian friends revisit us until the expira- 
| tion of their Indian service, extending in most 
cases to thirty, and sometimes to forty, or 
even fifty years. 
| Time has slipped by. To Europe now there 
lis a great high-road, and from India to Eng- 
|land is, we may fairly say, a few days’ journey. 
England is more quickly accessible from India 
now than the Cape; an officer who comes 
home to Europe is in fact more within call 
than if he only journeyed up to the Nilgherry 
Hills. We need say nothing of the moral and 
material advantage to the Indian service 
which must accrue from putting those who 
left the centre of our civilisation in their 
youth into a fair amount of communication 
with the mother country. Engines:of power 
as these Indian servants are, what rusty 
engines some of them must be, we feel when 
we consider that some of our countrymen, in 
India now, left us before we had a railroad, 
and know nothing practically of our world as 
it now is. We do not dwell upon the senti- 
mental part of the question, nor on any other 
part of it either. There is nothing to urge. 
The whole matter is obvious. Everybody 
admits it. European furloughs should be at a 
premium now, not a discount ; the calculation 
upon which the Indian Furlough Regulations 
were framed by those who went before us was 
good then, and prudent then; but by the 
changes since made in the aspect of society, 
it is now turned precisely upside down, The 
authorities are quite aware of that. The 
Court of Directors once upon a time even 
sent to the Board of Control a pen-and-ink 
sketch of a new set of Regulations adapted to 
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the new state of things. But the Board was 
sleepy. The Company’s servants have not 
made an outcry; there has been no pressure 
from without ; and so, since the whole thing was 
so simple, it appeared the most natural proceed- 
ing possible to tie a bit of red tape round the 
case, and put it onashelf. It is a matter, to 
be sure, that concerns many true and faithful 
men, for the settlement of which thousands 
wait, sick at heart, dreaming of home. But 
since the thousands are so quiet and re- 
spectful, the official gentleman in diffi- 
culties neglects them, as people who give 
little trouble, while he spends his time on 
those who are more clamorous to get their 
dues. 

A petition embodying the arguments we 
have repeated was adopted in the Indian 
service sometime back, and was received with 
favour by the East India Company. Its 
prayer is not yet granted, although it is a 
petition unopposed, from friends to friends. 
It does not speak even of an abuse; but 
of a regulation fallen to the ground by the 
slipping away of the world from under it. 
The fault of the business is its simplicity. 
It sleeps in a calm; and if the public will 
but agitate it gently for a little while, it 
will be doing easy service for a set of men 
who have done hard service for us and for 
their rulers, 


A WORD FROM THE CANNON’S 
MOUTH. 


TREMBLE no more to hear my voice! 
For not in thunders, as of old, 

When the far-echoing deadly noise, 
That over hill and hollow roll’d, 

Was follow'd by the wild death-shriek,— 

But harmless as a child, I speak. 


Tremble no more! Not charged am I, 
As in those days, with iron shot, 

And smoke that blacken'd the blue sky, 
And made the earth one reeking blot; 

My mission ends its mortal lease, 

And I would speak before I cease. 


For I have play’d a mighty part 
In human change, and have, therefore, 
A right my burthen to impart, 
Ere I become a thing of yore : 
A monster in the calendar 
And annals of red-written war. 


Have I not built imperial thrones, 

And batter'd old foundations down? 
Old warfare was a strife of crones 

Before I rose on field, and town, 
And heaving deck,—a creature strange,— 
And utter'd the great voice of Change ! 


A voice that I must hear in turn, 

And feel to be a thing of doom ;— 
A voice that, day by day, I yearn 

To hear, as now, with gradual boom, 
It rises in acclaiming notes 
From myriads of united throats. 


The cry is “ Peace!” and, at the word, 
I feel as though my time were come,— 
The time when I shall not be heard ; 
For I am dead when I am dumb. 
The earth may claim a parting roar, 
And I shall shake its fields no more. 


*Tis well! I came when I was call’d; 
I go before a growing good : 
May that fair seed be not forestall'd 
By Tyranny’s last struggling brood,— 
A deeper curse—a fiercer ill— 
Than war, or perverse human will. 


Igo. Ambition cannot now 
Abuse me for its purpose vile ; 
Nor Avarice claim the peaceful plough 
By my curst aid and light the while. 
The crimes of monarchs and of states 
Henceforth I leave unto the Fates. 


Or do I dream ?—who thus so long 
Have stood upon this bastion’d height, 
Uneall’d to mediate with Wrong, 
In its perpetual strife with Right :— 
Is it a dream—that I have done, 
And see the setting of my sun ? 


THE SPENDTHRIFT’S DAUGHTER. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


“On Ella! Ella !—what’s the use of your 
turning your head from me ]—Why, I can see 
you are colouring crimson—as if I had no 
eyes! Oh! he zs charming, is not he?” 

“How tiresome you can be, Clementina! 
Tam sure I don’t care. No, not... . Besides, 
he’s your flirt, not mine.” 

“Ts he? I wish he were! But I know 
better. He loves you, Ella ; and what’s more, 
you love him. And if you don’t know it— 
which perhaps you don’t—ZJ do, and he does.” 

“ He does !—I like that !—he does !—Upon 
my word! J like him, and he knows it! 
I do no such thing.” 

“Take care what you say. Walls have 
ears.” 

“ Pooh !—nonsense! And if they have, I 
tell you, I don’t care.” 

* You don’t ?—you are sure you don’t ]— 
Oh, very well! If that be really so, then I 
had better keep my message to myself.” 

“ Message !-—what message ?” 

“You know a man does not like to be 
refused ; and so, if you really do not care for 
him, why, I had better hold my peace. He is 
young, and he is volatile enough. .... And, 
indeed, I have wondered, Ella, sometimes, how 
you ever came to take a fancy to him ;—but 
Tam forgetting. It was my mistake. You 
never have taken a fancy to him.” 

“ How you do run on! ” she said, taking the 
last rose out of her hair ; for she was standing 
before the glass, undoing her braids; the 
sisters, having dismissed their attendant, that 
they might have a comfortable chat together. 
And then the hair came all tumbling over her 
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shoulders, and wpon her white muslin dressing- 
gown, and she looked most beautiful—half 
pleasant, half angry—as she turned round ; 
and, trying to frown with her eyes, whilst her 
lips smiled, said— 

“Cle. vou are the most intolerable girl in 
the world.” 

Cle. smiled, looked down, and said nothing. 

“You may as well tell me, though.” 

“No, I won’t, unless you will be a true girl 
—own what you ought to own—say what you 
ought to say—that you do not guite hate him. 
You really may say that—and then we will 
see about it.” 

“Hate him! Did I say I hated him?” 

“Or, pretended you did. Or, that he was 
indifferent to you.” 

“ Well, well ; I don’t hate him, then.” 

“Then come here, and sit down by me, and 
i will tell you that Lionel loves you, and 
adores you—and all that. Very easily said. 
But far more than that—and with great 
difficulty said—he wishes to make you his 
wife!” 

“Ah me!”—and again the colour flashed 
into her face, and such an expression was 
visible in her eyes ! 

Suddenly ske threw her arms round her 
sister, and embraced her tenderly. 

“You dear, dear girl,” she whispered— 
“Oh, I am so—so happy! But tell me—tell 
me—all, from the beginning. Lionel !—is it 
possible ?” 

“You thought we were very busy talking 


together to-night, at Mrs. White ’s ball, didn’t 
you ?—-You were a little jealous, were you not, 
you silly thing? Ah, my Ella! My proud— 


proud Ella! To have made such a tumble 
into love!” 

“ Nonsense !—how you talk! But tell me 
all he said. Every single word of it!” 

“He said he loved you more than his life, 
and all that sort of thing; and that I must 
tell you so to-night ; and, if you would give 
him the least atom of encouragement, I was 
to take no notice, and he would speak to papa 
and mamma immediately ; but, if you hated 
him as much as I said I was sure you 
Eee 

“ How could you say such a stupid thing ?” 

“T thought that was what I ought to say.” 

“ How foolish you are, Cle.! Well?” 

“Well, in that case, I was to write. Shall J 
write ?” 

She did not write. 

And from this time the existence of Ella 
was changed. 

She loved, with all the fervour and energy 
of her nature ; and life took at once a new 
colour. True love is of the infinite. None 
can have deeply loved—when or how in other 
respects it may have been—but they have 
entered into the unseen world; have breathed 
a new breath of life; have tasted of the true 
existence. 

What is often called love, may do nothing 
of all this—but I am speaking of true love. 


(Conducted by 
| Lionel seemed at that time scarcely worthy 
of the passion he had inspired. Yet he had 
many excellent qualities He was warm- 
hearted, generous to excess, had good parts, 
a brilliant way of talking, and was a favourite 
with all the world. 

He had not the splendid gifts which nature 
had bestowed upon Julian Winstanley. By 
the side of her father, even in the eyes of 
Ella, the bright halo which surrounded her 
lover would seem somewhat to pale. The 
young man even appeared to feel this, in 
some degree, himself. He always, yet 
with a certain grace, took the second place, 
when in her father’s presence. Ella loved 
her father, and seemed to like that it should 
be so. 





“Oh, my sister! oh, my friend! what— 
what shall we do? Oh, misery! misery! 
what is to become of us all ?” 

Clementina’s eyes were swimming with 
tears; but she would not give way. In 
passive endurance she excelled her sister. 

She held her arms clasped closely round 
her ; whilst Ella poured a torrent of tears 
upon her bosom. 

“My father! my beautiful, clever, indul- 
gent father, that 1 was so proud of—that I 
loved so—who spared nothing upon either of 
us—alas! alas! how little, little, did I guess 
whence the money came !” 

Clementina trembled and shivered as her 
sister poured forth these passionate lamenta- 
tions; but she neither wept nor spoke for 
some time. At last she said : 

“Ella, I have been uneasy about things for 
some time. We are young, and we have not 
much experience in the ways of the world ; 
but since our poor mother died, and I have 
had in some degree to manage the house, I 
have been every day becoming more uncom- 
fortable.” 

“You have?” said Ella, lifting up her 
head ; “and you never told me!” 

“ Why should I have told you ? why should 
I have disturbed your dream of happiness, 
my dear Ella? Besides, I hoped that it con- 
cerned me alone—that things might hold on 
a little while longer—at least, till you were 
provided for, and safe.” 

“Safe! and what was to become of you ?” 

“T did not much think of that. I had a 
firm friend, I knew, in you, Ella; and then, 
lately, since mamma’s death; since you have 
been engaged to dear Lionel, and I have 
been much alone, I have thought of old 
things—old things that good Matty used to 
talk about. I have been endeavouring to 
look beyond myself, and this world; and it 
has strengthened me.” 

“You are an excelleut creature, Cle. !” 

She shook her head. 

“But, my father! what is to be done? 
Can anything be done?” 

“ No, my love. I fear nothing can be done.” 
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“He loves me!” said Ella, raising up her 
head again, her eyes beaming with a new 
hope. “I will try—I will venture. t 
perhaps great presumption in a child ; but 
my father loves me, and I love him .. .” 

Again Clementina shook her head. 

“You are so faint-hearted— you are so 
discouraging. You give up everything with- 
out an attempt to save yourself or others. 
That is your way !” cried Ella, with her own 
impetuosity, and some of her old injustice. 
Then, seeing sorrow «nd pain working upon 
her sister’s face as she spoke thus, she stopped 
herself, and cried—‘Oh! I am a brute— 
worse than a brute—to say this. Dear Cle., 
forgive me ; but don’t, pray don’t discourage 
me, when I want all my courage, I will go 
—I will go this moment, and speak to my 
father . ; 

Clementina pressed her sister’s hand as she 
started up to go. She feared the effort 
would be vain,—vain as those she had herself 
made; yet there was no knowing. Ella was 
so beautiful, so correct, so eloquent, so pre- 
vailing ! 

She followed her, with her eyes to the door, 
with feelings of mingled hope and appre- 
hension. 

Down the splendid stairs, with their gilded 
balustrades, and carpets of the richest hue 
and texture, rushed the impetuous Ella. 
Through the hall—all marbles and gilding 
—and her hand was upon the lock of the 
library door. She was about to turn it, with- 
out reflection ; but a sudden fear offintruding 
came over her—she paused and knocked. 

“Who is there?” exclaimed an irritated 
voice from within ; “go away—lI can see no one 
just now.” 

“Tt is I, papa—Ella ; pray let me come in.” 

And she opened the door. 

He was standing in the middle of the 
lofty and magnificent apartment, which was 
adorned on every side with pictures in gor- 
geous frames; with busts, vases, and highly 
ornamented bookcases, fitted with splen- 
didly bound books—seldom, if ever, opened. 
His pale, wan, haggard face, and degraded 
figure, formed a fearful contrast to the 
splendid scene around him, showing like a 
mockery of his misery. A small table, richly 
inlaid, stood beside him ; in one hand he held 
a delicate cup of fine china: in the other, a 
small chemist’s phial. 

He started as she entered, and turned to 
her an angry and confused countenance, now 
rapidly suffused with a deep crimson flush ; 
but, as if electrified by a sudden and horrid 
suspicion,she rushed forward, and impetuously 
seized his shaking arm. 

The cup fell to the floor, and was broken 
to atoms ; but he clenched the phial still faster 
in his trembling hand, as he angrily uttered 
the words : 

“How dare you come in here ?” 

“Oh! papa—papa !”—she had lost all other 
terror before that of the horrible suspicion 
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which had seized her—* whet are you about ? 
what is that?” stretching out her arms 
passionately, and endeavouring to wrench the 
phial from his fingers. 

“ What are you about? what do you 
mean ?” he cried, endeavouring to extricate his 
hand. “ Let me alone—leave me alone! what 
are you about ? Be quiet, I say, or by....” 
And with the disengaged hand he tore her 
fingers from his, and thrust her violently 
away. 

She staggered, and fell, but caught herself 
upon her knees, and flinging her arms round 
his, lifted up her earnest imploring face, 
erying, “Father—father ! papa—papa! for 
my sake —for your sake—for all our sakes ; 
oh, give it me! give it to me!” 

“Give you what? what do you mean? 
what are you thinking about ?” endeavouring 
to escape trom her clasping arms. “ Have 
done, and let me alone. Will you have done ? 
will you let me alone ?” fiercely, angrily, endea- 
vouring again to push her away. 

“No ! never—never—never ! till you give 
me—” 

“What ?” 

“ That !” 

“That!” he cried. Then, as if recollecting 
himself, he endeavoured, as it seemed, to 
master his agitation, and said more calmly, 
“Let me be, Ella! and if it will be any 
satisfaction to you, I will thrust the bottle 
into the fire. But, you foolish girl, what do 
you gain by closing one exit, when there are 
open ten thousand as good ?” 

Disengaging himself from her relaxing 
arms, he walked up to the fire-place, and 
thrust the phial between the bars. It broke 
as he did so, and there was a strong smell of 
bitter almonds. She had risen from her 
knees. She followed him, and again laid 
that hand upon his arm—that soft, fair hand, 
of whose beauty he was wont to be so 
proud. It trembled violently now; but as 
if impelled with unwonted courage, and 
an energy inspired by the occasion, she 
ventured upon that which, it was long 
since any one ever had presumed to offer 
to Julian Winstanley—upon a plain-spoken 
remonstrance, 

“Papa,” she said, “promise me 
will never—never—never again—— 

“ Do what ?” 

“Make an attempt upon your life—if I 
must speak out,” she said, with a spirit that 
astonished him. 

“ Attempt my life! What should J attempt 
my life fer?” said he, and he glanced round 
the scene of luxury which surrounded him. 
He was continuing, in a tone of irony—but 
it would not do. He sank upon a sofa, 
and covering his face with his hands, groaned 
—“ Yes—yes, Ella! all you say istrue. I am 
a wretch who is unworthy to—and more—- 
who will not live.” He burst forth at last 
with a loud voice; and his hands falling 
from his face, displayed a countenance dark 
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with a sort of resolute despair. 
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“ No—no—| the escapade of a defaulter, there is not much 


no !—death, death !—annihilation—and forget-| to choose ; but I will do as you like.” 


fulness! Why did you come in to interrupt 
me, girl?” he added, roughly seizing her 
by the arm. 

“ Because—I know not—something—Oh ! 
it was the good God, surely, who impelled 
me,” she cried, bursting into tears. “ Oh, 
papa! papa! Do not! do not! Think of 
us all—your girls—Cle. and I. You used to 
love us, papa 

“Do you know what has happened ?” 

“Yes—no. I believe you have lost a great 
deal of money at cards.” 

“Cards—was it? Let it be. It may as 
well be cards. Yes, child, I have lost a large 
sum of money at cards—and more,” he added, 
setting his teeth, and speaking in a sort of hiss- 
ing whisper—“ more than I can exactly pay.” 

“Oh, papa! don’t say so. Consider—only 
look round you. Surely you have the means to 
pay! We can sell—we can make any sacri- 
tice—any sacrifice on earth to pay. Only 
think, there are all these things. There is 
all the plate—my mother’s diamonds—there 
is ” 

He let her run on a little while ; then, in a 
cool, almost mocking tone, he said— 

“Lhave given a bill of sale for all that, long 
ago.” 

“A bill of sale! What is a bill of sale?” 

“Well! It’s a thing which passes one man’s 
property into the hands of another man, to 
make what he can of it. And the poor dupe 


who took my bill of sale, took it for twice as 
much as the things would really bring; 
but the rascal thought he had no alterna- 


tive. I was a fool to give it him, for the dice 
were loaded. If it were the last word I 
had to speak, I would say it—the dice were 
loaded: e 

“ But—but rr 

“What! you want to hear all about it, do 
you? Well, it’s a bad business. I thought 
Thad a right to a run of luck—after all my 
ill fortune. I calculated the chances; they 
were overwhelmingly in my favour. I staked 
my zero against another man’s thousands— 
never mind how many—and [I lost, and have 
only my zero to offer in payment. That is to 
say, my note of hand; and how much do you 
think that is worth, my girl? I would 
rather—I would rather,” he added, passion- 
ately, changin 
“he bitterest despair—* I would rather be 
dead—dead, dead—than——-” 

“Oh, papa! papa! say it not! say it not! 
It is real. Such things are not mere words. 
They are real, father, father !—Die ! You must 
not die.” 

“T have little cause to wish to die,” he 
said, relapsing again into a sort of gloomy 
carelessness ; “so that I could see any other 
way out of it. To be sure, one might run 
—one might play the part of a cowardly, 
dishonourable rascal, and run for it, Ella, if 
you like that better. Between suicide and 


his tone of levity for one of 


“T would not willingly choose your dis- 
honour,” said she, shuddering ; “ but between 
the dishonour of the one course or the other, 
there seems little to choose. Only—only—if 
you lived, in time you might be able to pay. 
Men have lived, and have laboured, until they 
have paid all.” 

“ Live and labour—very like me! Live, and 
labour, until I have paid all—extremely like 
me! Lower a mountain by spadefulls.” 

“Even spadefulls,” she said; her under- 
standing and her heart seemed both sud- 
denly ripened in this fearful extremity— 
“even spadefulls at a time have done some- 
thing—have lowered mountains, where there 
was determination and perseverance.” 

“ But suppose there was neither. Suppose 
there was neither courage, nor goodness, nor 
determination, nor perseverance. Suppose 
the man had lived a life of indolent self-in- 
dulgence, until, squeeze him as you would, 
there was not one drop of virtue left in him. 
Crush him, as fate is crushing me at this 
moment ; and I tell you, you will get nothing 
out of him. Nothing—nothing. He is more 
worthless than the most degraded beast. 
Better to die as a beast, and go where the 
beasts go.” 

She turned ghastly pale at this terrible 
speech—but, “No,” she faltered out—*“ no— 
no !” 

“You will not have me die, then?” he said, 
pursuing tlge same heartless tone ; but it was 
forced, if that were any excuse for him. 
“Then you prefer the other scheme? I 
thought,” he went on, “to have supped with 
Pluto to-night ; but you prefer that it should 
be on board an American steamer.” 

“T do,” she gasped, rather than uttered. 

“You do—you are sure you do ?” said he, 
suddenly assuming a tone of greater serious- 
ness. “ You wish, Ella, to preserve this 
worthlesss life? Have you considered at what 
expense ?” 

“Expense! How! 
that ?” she answered. 

“Oh! not the expense of money, child— 
at the expense of the little thing called 
‘honour.’ Listen to me, Ella,”’—and again he 
took her arm, and turned her poor distracted 
face to his. “ You see I am ready to die— 
at least, was ready to die—but I have no wish 
to die. Worthless as this wretched life of 
mine is, it has its excitements, and its enjoy» 
ments, to me. When I made up my mind to 
end it, I assure you, child, I did the one only 
generous thing I ever was guilty of in my 
life ; for I did it for you girls’ sakes, as much 
or more than for my own. Suicide, some 
think a wicked thing—I don’t. How I got 
my life, I don’t know; the power of getting 
rid of it is mine, and I hold myself at liberty 
to make use of it or not, at my own good 
pleasure. As for my ever living to pay my 
debt, it’s folly to talk of it. I have not, and 
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never shall acquire, the means, I have neither 
the virtue nor the industry. I tell you, I am 
utterly good for nothing. I am a rascal—a 
scoundrel, and a despicable knave. I played 
for a large sum—meaning to take it if I won 
it—and not being able to pay, I lost it—and 
that, I have still sense of honour enough left 
to call a rascally proceeding Now there is 
one way, and one way only, of cancelling all 
this in the eye of the world. When a man 
destroys himself, the world is sorry for him— 
half inclined to forgive him—to say the least 
of it, absolves his family. But—if he turn 
tail—and sneak away to America, and has so 
little sense ”"—he went on, passionately and 
earnestly —* of all that is noble, and faithful, 
and honourable, that he can bear to drag on 
a disgraced, contemptible existence, like a 
mean, pitiful, cowardly, selfish wretch, as he is 
—why, then—then—he is utterly blasted, and 
blackened over with infamy! Nobody feels 
for him, nobody pities him—the world speaks 
out, and curses the rascal as heartily as he 
deserves—and all his family perish with him. 
Now, Ella, choose which you will.” 

“J choose America,” she said, with firmness. 

“And how am I to get to America? and 
how am I to live there when I am there ? 
To be sure, there are your mother’s dia- 
monds,” he added. 

“ Those are included in the bill of sale. 
you not say so?” she asked. 

“Well, perhaps I did. But if a man is to 
live, he must have something to live upon. If 
he is to take flight, he must have wings to 
tly with.” 

“T will provide both.” 

“You will ?” 

“T am of age. What I have—which was 
not your gift—is at least my own. Lionel has 
been generous ; I have the means to pay your 
passage.” 

“ Aye, aye—Lionel! But afterwards, how 
am I to live? He will not like—no man 
would like—to have to maintain a wife’s father, 
and that man a defaulter too. You should 
think of that, Ella.” 

“T do! I will never ask him.” 

“Then who is to maintain me? I tell you, 
1 shall never manage to do it myself.” 

“T will.” 

“ My poor child !” he cried—one short touch 
of nature had reached him at last—* what are 
you talking of ?” 

“T hope, and believe, that I shall be able 
to do it.” 


Did 


“T stood with my household gods shattered 
around me,” is the energetic expression of that 
erring man, who had brought the fell cata- 
strophe upon himself. 

And so stood Ella now—in the centre of 
her own sitting-room, like some noble figure 
of ruin and despair ; yet with alight, the light 
divine, kindling in an eye cast upward. 
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idols she had too dearly loved and cherished, 
were shattered around her, and she felt that 
she stood alone, to confront the dreadful fate 
which had involved all she loved. 

What a spectacle presented itself to her 
imagination, as drearily she looked round! 
On one side, defaced and disfigured, soiled, 
degraded, was the once beautiful and ani- 
mated figure of her father,—the man so bri!- 
liant, and to her so splendid a specimen of what 
human nature, in the full affluence of nature’s 
finest gifts, might be. Upon another side her 
lover!—her husband! who was to have 
been her heart’s best treasure! who never 
was tobe hersnow. No! upon that her high 
spirit had at once resolved ; never. Impove- 
rished, and degraded, as she felt herself to be, 
never would she be Lionel’s wife. The name 
which would, in a few hours’ time, be 
blackened by irremediable dishonour, should 
never be linked to his, One swell of tender 
feeling, and it was over! All that is wrong, 
and all that is right, in woman’s pride, had 
risen in arms at once against this. 

The last figure that presented itself, was 
that of her delicate and gentle sister. But 
here there was comfort. Clementina was of 
a most frail and susceptible temperament, 
and eminently formed to suffer severely from 
adverse external circumstances ; but she had 
a true and faithful heart; and if to Ella she 
would be obliged to cling for support, she 
would give consolation in return. 

Ella looked upward—she looked up to 
God ! 

That holy name was not a stranger to her 
lips. It had been once, until the child of 
charity had taught the rich man’s daughter 
some little knowledge of it. But such ideas had 
never been thoroughly realised by her mind ; 
and now, when in the extremity of her desti- 
tution, she looked up—when, “Out of the 
depths she cried unto Him,”—alas! He 
seemed so far, far off, and her distresses were 
so terribly near ! 

Yet even then, imperfect as all was, a be- 
ginning was made. The thick darkness of 
her soul seemed a little broken,—communion 
with the better and higher world was at 
least begun. There was a light—dim and 
shadowy—but still a light. There was a 
strength, vacillating and uncertain, but still a 
strength, coming over her soul. 


THE MAGIC TROUGHS AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 


On the 7th of next May, it will be twenty 
years since the largest meeting ever held in 
our island was assembled at Newhall Hill, 
Birmingham. At the bottom of the hill were 
the hustings, whence it was declared that the 
Reform Bill should become the law of the 
land ; and from every part of the slope, from 
tens of thousands of voices, came the solemn 
chant of the Union Hymn, and the words ot 


Yes! all her household gods—all the|the oath, singly spoken, by every man present, 
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to devote himself and his children to the great | which four casts only were made—for two 


cause. 
meeting on Newhall Hill. Within these 
twenty years, buildings have sprung up, over 


nearly the whole surface ; and the roaring of 


the furnace and the din of the hammer are 


heard where the hymn and the solemn oath | 


resounded in a less peaceful time. 

Among those buildings, 
the hill, are the large premises of 
Elkington, Mason, and Co.—the firm cele- 
brated for their electro-gilding and plating, 
They have actually enc ‘losed the canal within 
their premise »~s—built over it—and their work- 
shops are still extending. There may be seen 
nearly four hundred men and boys employed, 
diligently and constantly, upon work of so 
high an order, that the wonder is how, in the 
imperfect state of our popular education, so 
many can be found to manage such processes. 
As for the diligence—arts of so high an order 
as these cannot be served by halves. Here 
must be no Monday laziness after Sunday’s 
rest ; no caprice as to going to work or stay- 
ing aw: ay. Like time and tide—like brewing 
and dyeing—the work at Messrs. Elkington’s 
cannot wait for men’s humours. Any one 
who engages himself here must go through 
with what he 1 un lertakes. He is told, on 
being engaged, “ We find you six di uys’ work, 
and you are to find six days’ labour.” And 


Messrs. 


the wages given are such as to justify this 
compact being made stringent. 


The yr ise 
from twenty-five shillings to three pounds 
a week, according to the nature and quality 
of the work. 

Any one who has seen the contributions to 
the Exhibition from this house, will under- 
stand that a special education is required for 
almost every department of this manufacture. 
The fruit-baskets, twined with the convol- 
vulus and the vine, are graceful enough ; but 
the inkstands, with their groups—Rebecca at 
the Well ; 
the race-cups and the statuettes—are produc- 
tions which require artistic heads and hands 
at almost every stage. And, as yet, this order 


of manufacture. Formerly, 
plated candlesticks, and 

mustard-pots, and inkstands from Sheffield. 
There was a small choice of patterns; very 
rarely anything new—seldom anything re- 
markably beautiful. The few who could 
spend money largely—princes and peers, and 
half-a-dozen wealthy commoners—might go 


we bought our 


to Rundell and Bridge, and indulge their taste 


for works of art in gold and silver; but in 
plated goods there was little beauty, little 
variety, and very poor wear. Preparation 
was making, half a century ago, for the 
day which has 
bringing over works of art—seizing every 
interval of continental truce to import pic- 
tures, statues, and gems, and paying Flaxman 
six hundred and twenty pounds for his model 


| and drawing of the Shield of Achilles—of 


There is no room now for such a! 


at the bottom of 


| patent for his process in 1840, 


the Milkmaid and her Goats ; and | 


| such houses remain, 
of art is new in England, and so is the process | 


table-forks, and | 


i has the discovery safe for ge eneral use. 


arrived. Mr. Rundell was| 


royal princes and two peers: but meantime, 
|the middle classes were serv ed with patterns 
}almost as hackneyed as the willow pattern in 
our dinner-plates. Preparation was making, 
unawares, for the other grand improvement, 
by Mr. Spencer, of Liverpool, and Mr. Smea, 


, 


|of the Bank of England, having applied the 


process of electro-plating to taking copies of 
embossed surfaces. Where the discovery 
originated, is not yet settled. Russia claims 
it. Italy claims it. But while it was used 
only for taking copies of gems and coins, we 
of the middle classes, who cannot afford to 
buy silver pl: ite, were annoyed by seeing the 
copper peeping through the edges and pro- 
minences of our plated candlesticks, forks, and 
sugar-basins ; and, too often, a bend or a dent 
here and there, showing that there was as 
little wear in the metal and its solder in one 
way, as in its suver covering in another. 

Mr. Elkington was one of those who first 
saw how the aren ess of electro-plating might 
be extended to the supply of our needs. ‘He 
saw that by the agency of electricity, the gold 
or silver plat ing might become one substance 
with the material on which it is deposited, 
instead of being a mere covering, liable to be 
rubbed off by use. He saw that a whiter and 
harder metal than copper might be used as a 
base, and employed German silver for the 
purpose. He saw that the most various and 
elaborate designs and ornaments could be pro- 
duced by this method, in place of the few old 
forms ; and that it would be an inestimable 


| advantage to do the plating last, after all the 


repairs and finishings, instead of the clumsy 
old method of smoothing, and finishing and 
burnishing, after the frail coating of silver had 
been laid on. Seeing all this, he took out a 
About thirty 
other manufacturers in England are licensed 
by him to use his process ; and there are not 
more than two houses now which maintain the 


| old Sheffield method of laying silver on copper, 


and using the old soft tin solder. That any 
may be very well, because 
they turn out their work cheap, and keep 
down the price of the superior article. By 
the time they also have recourse to the new 
method, the patent will have expired, and 
competition will keep prices reasonable. ‘The 
process has also spread widely over the Con- 
tinent ; so that society may consider that it 
What 

remains to be wished is, that our Schools of 
Design should be extended and improved ; 

and that a Museum of practical work, in 
various departments of manufacture, should 
be attached to them. We have not enough 
| of fresh and beautiful designs actually offered ; 
but, few as they are, they are more than can 
be used, from the designers’ want of know- 
ledge of the practical business of the manufac- 
ture. While we are complaining of the dearth 





of employment for educated women, here is 
one, remarkably suited to the female faculties, 
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much needed, and therefore very profitable ; 
but from which young women are at present 
almost excluded, for want of the practical 
part of the study. One, here and there, may 
design a pattern, unexceptionable in taste, 

and in every sort of fitness but one: but if it 
cannot be wrought, her labour and her hopes 

are lost. 

Let us send a glance over what we saw at 
Messrs. Elkington and Mason’s the other day, 
where a friend, connected with the establish- 
ment, showed us whatever we wished to see. 
From the show-room—the Art-chamber— 
which we shall not describe, because every 
one may go there, we were conducted to the 
room where the modellers were at work. 
There, on a shelf, stood some tall volumes— 
books on Art, and choice engravings. En- 
gravings, and patter ns of beautiful forms were 
hung up; and at their respective tables sat 
several artists, modelling in wax. One should 
come here to understand what pains are spent 
on the common articles which we use every 
day. Here is one side of a stand for castors. 
This one side consists of three pieces; the 
straight centre, and the two oblique sides, on | 
which the pattern must be reversed, every 
hair’s-breadth of each of which must be 
modelled with the nicest care,—a smooth 
stroke here, a gentle touch there. And then | 
there is the stem, with the handle at the top, 
and two sides again. These common articles 
surprise one more by the detail than the more | 
luxurious productions—the nautilus shell, for | 
instance, in pink wax, which is the pattern of | 
a flower-stand ; or the group of palm-tree and | 
oak, over’ shadowing the sick Hindoo, and the 
soldier-surgeon stooping over him, lancet in| 
hand ;—the piece of testimonial plate presented 
to the surgeon of a regiment. 

It seems as if as much precision and care 
were necessary in the coarse interior parts of 
the work as in the outside finish : for instance, 
in raising the foundation of a sugar- -basin, 
which must have no join in its cireumfer ence, 
because it is to be gilt inside. It is one of 
the nicest arts in cookery to make a raised 
pie a true circle or oval ; and, in the hair- 
dresser’s business, to make one side of a wig 
match the other. In forming the foundation 
of a sugar-basin, the flat sheet of metal has 
to be raised in a bulge first, and then con- 
tracted ; and then it must bulge again : and | 
this form must be truly given by cindes the | 
metal with one hand, on the vibrating steel 
bar, which serves for the anvil, while the other | 
hand uses the hammer, with equal and steady 
strokes, <A similar process is used for raising 
an embossed pattern on the metal, when the | 
form renders casting out of the question. | | 
Under the process of “snarling, as this is called, | 
it is curious to see the bumps rising wider | 
the hammer—bumps caused by the round 
head of the steel bar beneath, and destined 
to group themselves into clusters of leaves or 
fruit as the work advances. When a hard 
mixed metal is used for these foundations, 
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and the copper scales at the surface, the work 
must go intu pickle before it can be further 
dealt with. In a yard, therefore, stand little 
vats of this pickle, in which sulphurie or 
nitric acid predominates, causing the copper 
to scale away. 

But the foundations must be annealed 
before hammeriug, that the pores of the metal 
may be opened. “In the anne: aling room is a 
furnace, such as was formerly blown by 
bellows, like that of a blacksmith’s forge. 
Now the engine saves that labour, A cock is 
turned, and. there is an mstant commotion 
among the lazy embers. Blue, yellow, red, 
and white flames dance and leap, and want 
something to devour. A sugar basin or tea- 


| pot is held over them on a metal slice ; and, 


in a few seconds, the black metal becomes 
a deep red ; and then, in a few more seconds, 
scarlet, pink, white ; and then it is laid down 
on the ground, to grow black again at its 
leisure. 


Meantime, the ornamental rims, and little 


|} panels, and all the decorations which are to 


be afterwards attached to the article, are in 
preparation elsewhere. A man stands at a 
pair of shears fastened to his counter, and 
cuts out pieces of German silver, as marked 
roughly from a pattern. These are the little 
plates which are to receive the embossed 
course of being struck off 
another room, or the slips 
which are to become rims themselves. In 
that other room are three or feur men, who 
seem to be seized with a frantic convulsion, at 
intervals of a minute or so. They are the 
stampers. Having fixed the concave part of 
the die under the stamper, and attached the 
punch to the stamper, they lay on a slip of 
German silver, throw themselves by one foot 


}and hand into a sling of rope, raising the 
|stamper by their weight, and then let it fall, 


punching the slip of metal, which then gives 
place to another. There are no less than 
thirty tons of steel dies on the premises, each 
die being a costly and precious article of 
They are the most expensive part 
of the apparatus; as the castings are the 
most expensive process of the manufacture, 
from the time and minute pains required. Of 
the castings, nothing need be said here, as the 
process is the same as in every iron- foundry, a 
the work being only on a smaller scale, and 
more delicately finished. The sand, employed 
in the castings, is from the neighbouring 
Cemetery. As fast as the red sandstone is 
hewn away there, to make room for new 
and fresh nooks for 
flowering shrubs and green graves, the rubbish 
is bought by the manufacturers for their 
castings, to an amount which materially sup- 
ports the funds of the Cemet tery. 

The chasing of the cast articles is one of the 
most astonishing processes to an observer. It 
seems as if every man so employed must be 
an artist. One sits with a salver before him. 
With the left hand, he turns 1t this way and 
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that, while with the graving tool which he holds 
in his right, he runs graceful patterns, without 
hesitation and without fault. Parallel curves, 
and curves that meet, are marked off with a 
roundness and steadiness that no mechanism 
could surpass. The folded leaf, the pendulous 
flower, the wandering tendril, grow under his 
touch ; and no one of them wanders out of its 
place. Near him sits another artist, at work 
upon a statuette, fixed in the position he wants 
by being stuck in pitch. A row of little 
chasing tools is arranged at his side, each 
pointed with a different pattern. Here he, by 
gentle taps of the hammer on the tool in 
hand, makes a rim round the head or arm: 


there, by using another tool, he produces | 


a diced pattern, where shadow is to be repre- 
sented. Then, the folds of the drapery are 
more finely streaked, and a finish is given to 
the bands of hair. Close by is another man, 
so intent on his work, that he twists a wire 
round his head to keep his hair from falling 
over his eyes. He is engaged on a vase filled 
with pitch, to preserve the smallest indenta- 
tions of the pattern from injury, while he 
hammers away, daintily, at the minutest 
finishings of the bark of a tree, or the fleece 
of a sheep. 


Next, we see how the stamped rims, or| 
other loose parts, are soldered on to the main | 


body of the work. It is not now as in the 
old days, when the spout of a teapot was 
liable to come off, or the top of the nozzle of a 


candlestick to part company with the cylinder. | 
Those were the days when the soft tin solder 


was used: and the soft solder was 
because the work had to be carried to the 


fire ; whereas now, the fire is brought to the | 
|on for a year, and have no idea of the process, 


work. On stands in the middle of the room 


° ° “ter | 
are huge iron pans, like saucers, containing | 


cinders. At each of these pans or saucers 
stands a man, with pincers in one hand, 
wherewith he applies the solder, and turns 
over the article to be soldered ; and, in the 


other hand, a flexible tube, by which he| 


administers air and oxygen gas to the fire 
among the cinders. This tube consists of two 
compartments, one of which conveys air, and 
the other gas; and it is in the power of the 
holder to increase the flame to any intensity, 
and apply it in any direction, to this side or 
that, above, below, and around the most 
delicate ornament that has to be united with 
any other piece. The white powder that is 
thrown on, where the solder has been applied, 
is borax, which fuses the solder. One sees 
the metal bubbling and running like a liquid ; 
and when it has diffused itself, and shown by 
a white streak that it is done enough, and then 
become cool, the join is evidently as lasting as 
any other part of the work. Nothing comes 
to pieces that is soldered under this blow- 
pipe. 

There is, of course, some roughness at these 
joins. 
plating, the silver had to be laid on before 
such blemishes were removed. A finishing 
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used | 





Formerly, under the old method of 


| Conducted by 


—— was gone through after the plating. 
‘he advantage of electro-plating, in this 
respect, is great. The gilding and silvering 
are done the last thing. New, therefore, the 
goods are carried from the soldering to receive 
such touches from the file, and smoothing 
apparatus, as may make all sharp, and polished, 
and fit for the final process. When the file 
has removed all roughness at the joins, the 
whole surface of the article is smoothed and 
polished, under the hands of sooty workmen 
in paper caps, who apply the surface to swift 
revolving cylinders, which administer a polish- 
ing with oil and sand, After being cleansed 
in vats containing a ley of caustic potash, the 
goods are ready for the final process. The 
fumes from a little congregation of vats, 
direct the observer to the place where this 
cleansing goes on; and he finds them sus- 
pended in the liquor, where they part with 


| the oil, and every other kind of soil that they 


may have brought from the workman’s hands, 

The visitor may next find himself intro- 
duced to what looks like a dinner-party ot 
nearly fifty people. A second glance, how- 
ever, shows him that the guests are all women, 
and that their dress, however neat, is not 
precisely suitable to the decorations of the 
table. The long table is set out, from end to 
end, with epergnes, candelabra, fruit baskets, 
cruet frames, bottle stands, and silver dishes ; 
und between forty and fifty women are em- 
ployed in burnishing and finishing, giving 
the last polish with the hand, and clearing 
out the last speck of dust or dimness which 
may lurk in any crease or corner. 

As for the gilding and silvering chambers, 
they are like seats of magic. One might look 


but that it must be done by magic. There is 
a machine, containing a great wheel, and large 
bands of a horse-shoe shape, which we are 
told are magnets. From this machine, loose 
wires extend to the troughs, and dangle over 
the sides. In the troughs are plates of silver, 
standing in a brownish liquor; and in this 
liquor hang the articles to be silvered, sus- 


|pended by copper wires from thicker copper 


wires laid across the top of the troughs. 
There hang the teapots, and spoons, and 
trays ; and nothing ensues till the magician, 
in the shape of a man in a dark-blue blouse, 
takes hold of one of the dangling wires, and 
unites it with the wires on which the goods 
are hung. Then, in an instant, they become 
overspread with silver. The coating is a mere 
film at first, and it requires some hours (from 
five to ten, according to the quality of the 
article) to obtain a sufficient silvering. The 
brownish liquor in the troughs is a solution 
of oxide of silver in cyanide of potassium. At 
the magnetic touch of the loose wire from the 
machine, the silver is deposited upon the 
surface of the article communicated with ; and 
not only laid upon it, but intimately united 
with it. Gilding is done more rapidly than 
silvering ; and the gilding process is therefore 
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that which is usually exhibited to strangers. | employer, significantly. “ Let things be. It 


In this case, a man holds a bent copper wire, 
from which is suspended the bunch of spoons, 
late, scissors, watch-keys, or vinaigrettes to 
gilt ; he holds, at the same time, the loose 
wire in connexion with the other, and washes 
his charge for a few seconds to and fro, and, 
lo! it comes out golden. Having heard some- 
thing of a cobweb having been gilded at this 
trough, in the service of Prince Albert, we 
made inquiry, and found that it was really so 
—that a cobweb had been gilt—but it was by 
accident. A rosebud was gilded in the Prince’s 
presence, and when it came out of the trough, 
it was found to have been crossed by a delicate 
thread of cobweb. : 

We asked, what could be done in the case 
of articles parcel-gilt? where, for instance, 
bunches of silver flowers or fruit appear on a 
gold ground, or a gold net-work covers a 
silver ground,—and we found that the matter 
was very simple. The parts which are not to 
be gilt are varnished over, and the varnish is 
easily removed afterwards, The minutest 
atoms of the gold and silver are saved, by the 
goods being dipped in four or five troughs in 
succession, till every loose particle is washed 
off. The superintendence of these troughs is 
a situation of = trust. The value of a 


pint of the solution may be about fifteen 
shillings, and, of course, it would not be 
difficult to carry off small quantities of it. 
The whole work of the establishment, how- 


ever, requires a somewhat superior order of 
men—men who might be supposed superior 
to the temptation of theft. 

But here, alas! comes in the regret which 
cannot but be felt by the observer of the work- 
ing-classes in Birmingham—regret for their 
extreme and unaccountable improvidence. 
Without doubting that there may be excep- 
tions, we are obliged to see that, as a general 
rule, the best wages, and the most constant 
work, are no security against poverty and 
dependence. It is too common a thing to find 
that a man who has, for years together, 
earned from thirty shillings to sixty shillings 
a-week (twice or three times the income of a 
multitude of clergymen, retired military and 
naval officers, poor gentlemen, and widow 
ladies), has not a shilling beforehand when he 
falls sick, and must be sustained by a sub- 
scription—by private charity—as the only 
alternative from public relief. It is too 
common a case that women, employed in the 
manufactures of the town, buy expensive 
shawls or gowns, paying for them by weekly 
instalments (extending over years for a single 
shawl), and pawning them every Monday 
morning, to redeem them on Saturday night 
for the Sunday’s wear. It is too common to 
hear employers speak coolly, if not with 
satisfaction, of this state of things, because it 
keeps the workmen dependent and humble, 
and lessens the danger of those strifes about 
wages, which are the plague of the manufac- 
turer’s life, 


“Well; never mind!” says the! 


may be all very well.” 

To us, however, it seems not well that men, 
with incomes exceeding one hundred pounds 
a-year should fail to secure their own in- 
dependence; should fail to educate their 
children ; should fail to provide a soft pillow 
for a time of sickness; while indulging in 
pleasure and luxury during their best days. 
To us, it seems not well that, just at present, 
when the necessaries of life are one-third 
cheaper than they were when the men were 
receiving the same wages as now, no attempt 
at saving should be made by so many as, in 
Birmingham, exhibit their improvidence to 
all the world. MIlere and there, however, 
something better is seen. In the manufactory 
we have been describing, every workman 
above twenty-one years of age, is a member 
of a relief-club, paying three-pence a-week to 
secure support under sickness or accident. 
Many of the people on the premises, also, are 
members of the Freehold Land Association, 
and are acquiring property in that excellent 
manner. Oue pleasant change in their mode 
of life appears in their love of reading. At 
the tea hour, those who do not go home, and 
who used to gossip over a pot of beer, have 
turned readers; and under their counters 
several popular periodicals may be seen stowed 
away. We must hope that the improve- 
ment will proceed, and that, while dismissing 
from under their hands, to the houses of the 
great, the articles of luxury and beauty which 
Birmingham supplies, the men of Birmingham 
will aspire to have their own humble homes 
furnished with every needful comfort, and 
brightened by that intellectual enlightenment, 
and that peace of mind about their families 
and their future, without which neither 
luxuries nor comforts can yield any true and 
lasting pleasure. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER X. 


Wuen King Henry the Second heard how 
Thomas 4 Becket had lost his life in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, through the ferocity of the 
four Knights, he was filled with dismay. Some 
have supposed that when the King spoke 
those hasty words, “ Have I no one here who 
will deliver me from this man!” he wished, 
and meant him to be slain. But few things 
are more unlikely ; for, besides that the King 
was not naturally cruel (though very pas- 
sionate), he was wise, and must have known 
full well what any stupid man in his domi- 
nions must have known, namely, that such a 
murder would rouse the Pope and the whole 
Church against him. 

He sent-respectful messengers to the Pope, 
to represent his innocence (except in having 
uttered the hasty words), and he swore 
solemnly and publicly to his innocence, and 
contrived in time to make his peace. As to the 
four guilty Knights who fled into Yorkshire, 
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and never again dared to show themselves at | three hundred heads, and laid them before 
Court, the Pope excommunicated them, and | Mae Murrough, who turned them every one 
they lived miserably for some time, —— up with his hands, rejoicing, and coming to 
by ‘all their countrymen. At last, they went! one which was the head of a man whom he 
humbly to Jerusalem, as a penance, and there | had very much disliked, grasped it by the hair 
died, and were buried. and ears, and tore off the 1 nose and lips with 

It happened fortunately for the One his teeth. You may judge from this, what 
of the Pope, that an opportunity wose very, kind of gentleman an Irish King in those 
soon after the murder of 4 Becker, for the | times was. The captives, all through this war, 
King to declare his power in Ireland—which | were horribly treated; the victorious party 
was an acceptable undertaking to the Pope, | making nothing of breaking their limbs, and 
as the Irish, who had been converted to Chris- | casting a into the sea from the tops of 
tianity by one Patricius (otherwise Saint | high rocks. It was in the midst of the miseries 


Patrick) before any Pope found out that and cruelties attendant on the taking of 


nobody could go to Heaven ae his | Waterford, where the dead lay piled in the 
leave, considered that the Po} ve had nothing str ets, and the filthy gutters ran with blood, 
at all to do with them, or they with the Pope, ; that Strongbow married Eva, — an odious 
and accordingly refused to pay iss rs | Taarriage-company those mounds of corpses 
Pence, or that tax of a penny a house ich | must have made, and one quite worthy of the 
I have elsewhere mentioned. The King’s young lady’s father. 
opportunity arose in this way He die d, after Waterford and Dublin had 
The Irish were, at that time, as barbarous aj been taken, and various successes achieved ; 
people as you can well imagine. ‘hey were | an d Strongbow became King of Leinster, 
continually quarrelling and fighting, cutting Now came King Henry’s opportunity. To 
one another’s throats, slicing one another’s| restrain the growing power of Strongbow, 
noses, burning one another's houses, carrying he himself repaired to Dublin, as Strong- 
away one another’s wives, and committing all) bow’s Royal Master, and deprived him 
sorts of violence. The country was divided of his kingdom, but confirmed him in the 
into five kingdoms— Drsmonp, THomonp,|enjoyment of great possessions. The King 
Connavent, Utsrer, and Lersrer—each | then, holding great state in Dublin, received 
governed by a separate King, of whom one | the homage of nei wly all the Irish Kings and 
claimed to be the chief of the rest. Now, one | Chiefs, and so came home again with a great 
of these Kings, named Dermonp Mac Mor- | addition to his reputation as Lord of Irel: and, 
RouGH (a wild kind of name, spelt in more | and with a new claim on the favor of the 
than one wild kind of way) had carried off} Pope. And now, their reconciliation was 
the wife of a friend of his, and concealed her | completed—more easily and mildly by the 
on an island in a bog. The friend, resenting | Pope, than the King might have expected, I 
this (though it was quite the custom of the | think. 
country), complained to the chief King, and,| At this period of his reign, when his 
with the chief King’s help, drove Dermond | troubles seemed so few and his prospects so 
Mae Murrough out of his dominions. Der-) bright, those domestic miseries began which 
mond came over to England for revenge, and | gradually made the King the most unhi appy of 
offered to hold his realm as a vassal of King} men, reduced his great spirit, wore away his 
Henry’s, if King Henry would help him to} health, and broke his heart. 
regain it. The King consented to the avian | He had four sons. Henry, now aged 
but only assisted him, then, with what were | eighteen: his secret crowning of whom had 
called Letters Patent, authorising any English | given such offence to Thomas 4 Becket; 
subjects who were so disposed, to enter into | Ricwarp, aged sixteen; Grorrrey, fifteen ; 
his service, and aid his cause. jand Jonny, his favorite, a young boy whom 
There was, at Bristol, a certain Earw| the courtiers named LAcKLAND, but to whom 
RicHarD Dx Cuarez, called Srronepow: of no! he meant to give the Lordship of Ireland. 
very good character, needy and desperate, and | All these misguided boys, in their turn, were 
2ady for anything that otiered him a chance unnatural sons to him, and unnatural brothers 
of 1 improving his fortunes. There were, in |to each other. Prince Henry, stimulated by 
South Wales, two other broken knights of the} the French King, and by his bad mother 
same good-for-nothing sort, called Rosert} Queen Eleanor, beg: an the undutiful history. 
Firz SrepHen, and Maurice Firz Greraup.| First, he demé anded that his young wile, 
These three, each with a small band of| Margaret, the French King’s daughter, 
followers, took up Dermond’s cause ; and it| should be crowned as well as he. His father, 
was agreed that if it proved successful, Strong- | the King, consented, and it was done. It was 
bow should marry his daughter Eva, and be|no sooner done, than he demanded to have 
declared his heir. ja part of his father’s dominions, during his 
The trained English followers of these | | father’s life. This being refused, he made off 
knights were so superior in all the discipline | from his father in the night, with his bad 
of battle to the wild Irish, that they beat| heart full of bitterness, and took refuge at the 
them against immense superiority of numbers. | French King’s Court. Within a day or two, 
In one fight, early in the war, they cut off! his brothers Richard and Geoffrey “followed. 


| 
| 
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Their mother tried to join them—eses aping 
in man’s clothes—but she was seized by 
King Henry’s men, and immured in prison, 


where she lay, deservedly, for sixteen years. | 


Every day, however, some grasping English 


noblemen, to whom the King’s protection | 


of his people from their avarice 
pression had given offence, 
and joined the Princes, 
some fresh intelligence of the Princes levying 
armies against him ; of Prince Henry’s wear- 


and op- 
deserted 


ing a crown before his own ambassadors at | 


the French Court, and being called the Junior 
King of England; of all the Princes swear- 
ing never to make peace with him, their 
father, 
the Barons of France. But, with his fortitude 
and energy unshaken, King Henry met the 
shock of these disasters with a bold and cheer- 
ful face. He called upon all Royal fathers 
who had sons, to help him; for his cause was 
theirs; he hired, out of his riches, twenty 
thousand men to fight the false French King, 
who stirred his own blood against him ; and 
he carried on the war with such vigor, that 


Louis soon proposed a conference to treat for | 


eace, 
The conference was held beneath an old 
wide-spreading green elm-tree, upon a plain, in 
France. It led to nothing. The war recom- 
menced. Prince Richard began his fighting 
career, by leading an army against his fi uther ; ; 
but his father beat him and his army back ; and 
thousands of his men would have rued the 
day on which they fought in such a wicked 
cause, had not the King received news of an 
invasion of England by the Scots, and promptly 
come home through a great storm to repress 
it. And whether he really began to fear that 
he suffered these troubles because 4 Becket 
had been murdered, or whether he wished to 
rise in the favor of the Pope who had now 
declared 4 Becket to be a saint, or in the favor 
of his own people of whom many believed 
that even 4 Becket’s senseless tomb could 
work miracles, I don’t know; but the King 
no sooner Janded in England than he went 
straight to Canterbury ; and when he came 
within sight of the distant Cathedral, dis- 
mounted from his horse, took off his shoes, 
and walked with bare and bleeding feet to 
4 Becket’s grave. There, he lay down on the 
ground, Jamenting, in the presence of many 
people ; and by-and-bye he went into the 
Chapter House, and removing his clothes 
from his back and shoulders, submitted him- 
self to be beaten with knotted cords (not 
beaten very hard, I dare say, though) by 
eighty Priests, one after another. It chanced 
that on the very day when the King made 
this strange exhibition of himself, a complete 
victory was obtained over the Scots: which 
very much delighted the Priests, who said 
that it was won because of this great example 
of repentance. For the Priests in general had 
found out, since 4 Becket’s death, that they 
admired him of all ihingoadhanah they had 


him | 
Every day, he heard | 


, Without the consent and approval of 


| was 
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hated him very cordially when he was 
alive. 

The Earl of Flanders, who was at the head 
of the base conspiracy of the King’s undutiful 
sons and their foreign friends, took the oppor- 
tunity of the King being thus employed at 
home, to lay siege to Rouen, the capital of 
Normandy, But the King, who was extra- 
ordinarily quick and active in all his move- 
ments, was at Rouen too before it was sup- 
posed possible that he could have left England ; 
and there he so defeated the said Eayri of 
Flanders, that the conspirators proposed peace, 
and his bad sons Henry and Geoffrey sub- 
mitted, Richard resisted for six weeks, but, 
being beaten out of castle after castle, he at 
last submitted too, and his father forgave 
him. 

To forgive these unworthy princes was only 
to afford them bre: uthing-time for new faith- 
lessness. They were so false, disloyal, and 
dishonourable, that they were no more to be 
trusted than common nian In the very 
next year, Prince Henry rebelled again, and 
again forgiven. In eight years more, 
Prince Richard rebelled against his elder 
brother ; and Prince Geoffrey infamously said 
that the brothers could never agree well 
together, unless they were united against their 
father. In the very next year after their recon- 
ciliation by the King, Prince Henry again re- 
belled against his father , and again submitted 
awearing to be true, and was again forgiven, 
and again rebelled with Geoffrey. But the 
end of this perfidious Prince was come. He 
fell sick at a French town ; and his conscience 
terribly reproaching him with his baseness, 
he sent messengers to the King his father, 
imploring him to come and see him, and 
forgive him for the last time on his bed of 
death. The generous King, who had a royal 
and forgiving mind towards his children 
always, would have gone; but this Prince 
had been so unnatural, that the noblemen 
about the King suspected treachery, and 
represented to him that he could not safely 
trust his life with such a traitor, though his 
own eldest son. Therefore the King sent 
him a ring from off his finger as a token of 
forgiveness ; and when the Prince had kissed 
it, with much grief and many tears, and 
had confessed to those around him how bad, 
and wicked, and undutiful a son he had been, 
he said to the attendant Priests: “0, tie ¢ 
rope about my body, and draw me out of bed, 
and lay me down upon a bed of ashes, that I 
may die with prayers to God in a repentant 
manner!” And so he died, at twenty-seven 
years old. 

Three 
being unhorsed at a tournament, had his 
brains trampled out by a crowd of horses 
passing over him. So, there only remained 
Prince Richard and Prince John—who had 
grown to be a young man, now, and had 
solemnly sworn to be faithful to his father. 
Richard soon rebelled again, eee by 


years afterwards, Prince Geoffrey, 
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his friend the French King, Paiuie THE 
Seconp (son of Louis, who was dead), and 
soon submitted and was again forgiven, 
“swearing on the New Testament never to 
rebel again—and, in another year or so, re- 
belled again, and, in the presence of his father, 
knelt down on his knee before the King of 
France, and did the French King homage, 
and declared that with his aid he would possess 
himself, by force, of all his father’s French 
dominions. 

And yet this Richard called himself a 
soldier of Christ Our Saviour! And yet this 
Richard wore the Cross, which the Kings 
of France and England had both taken, in the 
previous year, at a brotherly meeting under- 
neath the old wide-spreading elm-tree on the 
plain, when they had sworn (like him) to 
devote themselves to a new Crusade, for the | 
love and honour of the Truth! 

Sick at heart, wearied out by the falsehood | 
of his sons, and almost ready to lie down and 
die, the unhappy King, who had so long 
stood firm, began to fail. But the Pope, to 
his honor, supported him and obliged the 
French King and Richard, though successful | 
in fight, to treat for peace. Richard wanted | 
to be crowped King of England, and to be} 
married to the French King’s sister, his | 
promised wife, whom King Henry detained | 
in England. King Henry wanted, on the 
other hand, that the French King’s sister 
should be married to his favorite son John: | 


the only one of his sons (he said) who had 


never rebelled against him. At last King 
Henry, deserted ‘by his nobles one by one, 
distressed, exhausted, broken-hearted, yielded | 
all that was demanded. 

One final heavy sorrow was reserved for | 
him, even yet. When they brought him the | 
proposed treaty of peace, in writing, as he lay | 
very ill in bed, they brought him also the list | 
of the deserters from their allegiance, whom | 
he was required to pardon. The first name | 
upon this list was John, his favorite son, in 
whom he had trusted to the last. 

“O John! child of my heart!” exclaimed | 
the King, in a great agony of mind. “O}| 
John, whom I have loved the best! O John, 
for whom I havecontended through these many | 
troubles! Have you betrayed me too!” And 
then he lay down with a heavy groan, and 
said, “ Now let the world go as it will. Icare 
for nothing more !” 

After a time, he told his attendants to take 
him to the French town of Chinon—a town 
he had been fond of, during many years. 
But he was fond of no place now ; it was too 
true that he could care for nothing more upon 
this earth. He wildly cursed the hour when 
he was born, and cursed the children whom 
he left behind him ; and expired. 

As, one hundred years before, the servile 
followers of the Court had abandoned the 
Conqueror in the hour of his death, so they 
now abandoned his descendant. The very 
body was stripped, in the plunder of the Royal 
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chamber, and it was not easy to find the 
means of carrying it for burial to the abbey 
church of Fontevraud. 

Richard was said iu after years, by way of 
flattery, to have the heart of a Lion. It would 
have been far better, I think, to have had 
the heart of a Man. His heart, whatever it 
was, had cause to beat remorsefully within 
his breast, when he came—as he did—into 
the solemn abbey, and looked on his dead 
father’s uncovered face. His heart, whatever 
it was, had been a black, detestable, and per- 
jured heart, in all its dealings with the de- 


ee Sa a ; 
|ceased King, and more deficient in a single 


touch of tenderness than any wild beast’s in 
the forest. 


There is a pretty story told of this Reign, 
called the story of Farr Rosamonp. It relates 
how the King doted on Fair Rosamond, who 
was the loveliest girl in all the world; and 
how he had a beautiful Bower built for her 
in a Park at Woodstock; and how it was 
erected in a labyrinth, and could only be 
found by a clue of silk. How the bad 
Queen Eleanor, becoming jealous of Fair 
Rosamond, found out the secret of the clue, 
and appeared before her, one day, with a 
dagger and a cup of poison, and left her to 
the choice between those deaths. How Fair 
Rosamond, after shedding many piteous tears 
and offering many useless prayers to the 
cruel Queen, took the poison, and fell dead in 
the midst of the beautiful bower, while the 
unconscious birds sang gaily all around her. 

Now, there was a fair Rosamond, and she 
was (I dare say) the loveliest girl in all the 
world, and the King was certainly very fond 
of her, and the bad Queen Eleanor was cer- 
tainly made jealous. But I am afraid—I say 
afraid, because I like the story so much— 
that there was no bower, no labyrinth, no 
silken clue, no dagger, no poison. I am atraid 
that fair Rosamond retired to a nunnery near 
Oxford, and died there, peaceably ; her sister- 
nuns hanging a silken drapery over her tomb, 
and often dressing it with flowers, in remem- 
brance of the youth and beauty that had 
enchanted the King when he too was young, 
and when his life lay fair before him. 

It was dark and ended now; faded and 
gone. Henry Plantagenet lay quiet in the 
abbey church of Fontevraud, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age—never to be com- 
pleted—after governing England well, for 
nearly thirty-five years. 
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